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London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
ALL KINDS OF MEN 
Patric Doonan, Miriam Karlin, Wilfred Lawson 





HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed.. Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, 
Closing 9th November 


Felix Aylmer 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 
Ray Lawler, June Jago, Kenneth Warren 


tOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
2vs. 7.15, Thurs. and Sat 30 
HAMLET 
Commencing 16th and 17th October 
HENRY VI 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE ENTERTAINER 
Laurence Olivier, Brenda de Banzie, George Relph 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs 30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A DEAD SECRET 
Paul Scofield, Megs Jenkins, Laidman Browne 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat 
NEKRASSOY 
Robert Helpmann, George Benson. 


5.0 and 8.15 


Felix Felton 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Dora Bryan 


+CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SILVER WEDDING 
Evelyn Laye, Frank Lawton. Marie Lohr 
ansfer to Winter Garden 
Commencing 14th October 
COMPAGNIE DE MIME MARCEL MARCEAU 
Four weeks’ season 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.40 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE CROWN 
Thora Hird 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
Michael Wilding, Kathleen Harrison. Zena Dare 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during October. 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslic Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Paul McGrath, Evelyn Varden, Anne Kimbell, 
John McCallum, Anthony Ireland 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

ODD MAN IN 
Donald Sinden, Muriel Paviow, 


*SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Opening during week of 21st Octobe: 

THE EGG 
Nigel Patrick, Maggie McGrath, 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE ! 
Peggy Mount 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Derek Farr 


Austin Trevor 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Re-opening 14th October 
SILVER WEDDING 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 








Musicals 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 
Michael! Denison, Sophie Stewart 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
DAMN YANKEES 
Elizabeth Seal, Bill Kerr, Betty Paul, Donald Stewart 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
s. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE A 
New Julian Slade Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 
COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 
+DOMINION (Mus. 2176) 
Evs. 8.0, Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.45 
Commencing 16th October 
THE JUDY GARLAND SHOW 
Limited season 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


tLYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
ARLECCHINO 
Until Sth October 
Commencing 8th October 
JOYCE GRENFELL AT HOME 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
WE’RE HAVING A BALL 
Max Bygraves 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gaag and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





tCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
Commencing 28th October 
AUTUMN OPERA SEASON 
+tDRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
ivs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.45 
CHINESE CLASSICAL THEATRE 
Commencing 2ist October 


IN 
National Ballet and Dance Company of Israel 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
5 Twice Nightly 
5th, 12th, 19th and sath at 2.40 


MAX BYGRAVES 


Heading a Terrific Cast 
in the 1957 London Palladium Show 


“WE'RE HAVING A BALL” 


with JOAN REGAN, THE GOOFERS 


6.1 
Mats. Sat. 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
1S Twice Nightly 8.50 


A New Fabulous FOLLIES 


“* PLEASURES OF PARIS” 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years ’—Sunday Pictorial 














going to a show? 


there’s only 
one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


No more hunting through the 
telephone book—no more 

‘“* Sorry number engaged ”"—no 

more “ Sorry, we're full up ” because 
HYD 6000 puts you in touch with 
every Theatre, Concert or Sporting 
Event. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


Kéith 


| YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
| WE HAVE THEM 


| 











| HYDE PARK 6000 
] 


BRANCHES & AGENTS 





Walk down this little courtyard 
with its fountain and its flowers. 
Press this bell. We are calling 


on a Princess ... young, 


beautiful, quick as a dragonfly. 


A Princess who went filming 
with a King in New York. 


Yes, it’s Dawn Addams! 
Princess Vittorio Massimo in 
private life. Chaplin’s leading 
lady in her latest appearance. 
A lady who leads her guests 
towards Martini (real Martini, 
from a Martini bottle), saying 
“Sweet or Dry? Just by 
itself ?... with ice? Good! 
You know, that’s how J like 
it, too. That’s how we 


, 


serve it in Italy...’ 
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Cover Portrait: John Gielgud as Prospero 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 











THE 
ACADEMY CINEMA 
165 Oxford Street W.1 * GER 2981 
UNTIL OCTOBER 10th 


THE 


WITCHES OF SALEM 


(X) 
Based on the play THE CRUCIBLE by 


ARTHUR MILLER 


Adapted for the screen by 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 





COMMENCING OCTOBER Ilith 


JULES (‘Rififi?) DASSIN’S 


HE WHO MUST DIE 


(X) 
with 


MELINA MERCOURI 


JEAN SERVAIS 


PRE-THEATRE SUPPERS FROM 5.30 p.m. 


at the 


PAVILION RESTAURANT 


on the first floor of the ACADEMY CINEMA 


Open to the public Tel: GERrard 8774 





SPECIALITIES: 
GRILLS from the infra-red grill 
‘CHICKEN IN ASPIC - PATE MAISON 
SALADE NICOISE 
QUICHE LORRAINE 
TARTE AU FROMAGE 
HOME-MADE PASTRIES and GATEAUX 
ESPRESSO COFFEE 
FINE WINES AT 
REALLY REASONABLE PRICES 





OPEN WEEKDAYS 12 o’clock—11.30 p.m. 











hy you, 
Od a as li lial 


PHILIPS 
bathiw Gian Ary cher 
HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 


With a radio tuner, a tape-deck, or a record 
player as sound source, this remarkable Philips 
equipment gives you consistently superlative 
reproduction—and you can switch from one source 
to another at will. You can also buy any part of it 
separately—to add to existing equipment, for 
instance. 

But perhaps you were thinking of building your 
own High Fidelity system? Well, with home- 
built equipment you might approach the souna 
quality of this Philips system, but we suspect 
you might also fall short of its elegant, tidy 
appearance. The two cabinets—simple and 
beautifully finished—are at home with any style 
of furnishing. No bits and pieces exposed to dust 
and damage, no loose wires to trip over! 


Ultimately, though, the best reason for choosing 
this Philips High Fidelity Equipment is simply 
the way it sounds—literally too good for words. 
So we won't try to describe it. We merely urge 
you to hear it for yourself—soon—preferably with 
one of your favourite records for purposes 

of comparison. 


Philips High Fidelity Equipment 
is housed in these two cabinets. 
One contains the amplifier with 
provision for any type of sound 
source—record player, radio 
tuner, or tape recorder. The 
other houses a 12” bass and a 
7” dual-cone treble speaker. The 
price is 77 gns., with sound 
source extra. Separately, the 
amplifier (AG 9110) is 48 gns., 
and the speaker unit (AD 5010) 
is 29 gns. 


rae’ | Philips Electrical Ltd., Century House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








Picture by Angus McBean 


Portrait of the Month 


John Neville is making his first appearance in the réle of Hamlet in the 
J h opening production of the new Old Vic Season. The play will be reviewed in 
onn our next issue and our picture shows Mr. Neville in the opening scene 
of the play, which is produced by Michael Benthall, with décor and costumes 
Neville by Audrey Cruddas and music composed hy Gordon Jacob. This production 
has aroused the greatest interest and in it Mr. Neville has reached another 

milestone in his career. 











For more than 40 years, ‘“‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








OLLOWING its tremendous success when 

first produced at the Royal Court, John 
Osborne’s The Entertainer has returned to 
London for a short season and the Palace is 
packed with enthusiastic playgoers who 
enjoy both the stimulating arguments of Mr. 
Osborne and the superb performance of 
Laurence Olivier in the leading rdéle. It is 
now announced that this season, which ends 
on 2nd November, will be followed by a 
tour of four weeks, visiting Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Oxford and Brighton before returning 
to the Palace on 2nd December. for a 
further limited run of seven weeks. 


Another outstanding Christmas season 
production in London will be the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Company’s production of The 
Tempest, with John Gielgud, Robert Harris 
and Alec Clunes heading the cast. Thus will 
Shakespeare return to Drury Lane. It is 
interesting to note that The Tempest was 
last seen at the Lane in 1833, when 
Macready played Prospero. The present 
production of The Tempest is another tour 
de force for director Peter Brook, and this 
is the fifth Stratford production to visit 
London during the last four years. The 
opening performance is on Sth December 
and the season will last seven weeks. 


Drury Lane is also in the news on account 
of the forthcoming production of what may 
come to be known as the most successful 
American musical of all time. My Fair 
Lady, based on Shaw’s Pygmalion will open 
at the Theatre Royal on 30th April next 
and, what is unusual, the box office opened 
on Ist October for bookings for the first 
twelve months of the run. Rex Harrison, 
Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway and 
Robert Coote, from the original American 
production, will be the stars. 


An interesting new production of Hamlet 
has opened the new season at the Old Vic. 
We shall include a full review of the play 
with pictures in our next issue but in the 
meantime we have noted with interest the 
very varied criticisms so far given by the 
press. John Neville plays the réle of 
Hamlet for the first time. 

Plays presented too late for review in this 
issue include Arlecchino at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith (24th September) and Roar 
Like a Dove (Phoenix, 26th September). 

Outstanding new _ productions. during 
October will be Joyce Grenfell in her new 
revue (Lyric, Hammersmith, 8th October); 
Marcel Marceau and his Company at the 


the Footlights 


Marcel Marceau and his Compagnie de Mime are to 
visit the Cambridge Theatre on 14th October for a 
four-weeks’ season. Marcel Marceau, seen above, 
appeared on his own in London five years ago but now 
heads a famous company (formed in i949) for its first 
London appearance. The company has already visited 
nearly every capital in the world, including New York, 
and theatregoers can look forward to a _ unique 
experience. 


Cambridge (4th October); The Judy Garland 
Show on 16th October at the Dominion (a 
theatre again for this show after all these 
years!) and Henry VI, at the Old Vic; Parts 
1 and 2 on the 16th and Part 3 on 17th 
October. 


Felicien Marceau’s The Egg, translated 
by Charles Frank, with Nigel Patrick in 
the rdle of Emile Magis, opens at the 
Saville during the week of 21st October. 

On 14th October, to make way for Marcel 
Marceau at the Cambridge, Silver Wedding 
transfers to the Winter Garden. 

On 16th September, from the steps of the 
Royal Exchange, the Lord Mayor of London 
launched a ten-day campaign to sell token 
paper bricks at half-a-crown each. Aim 
was to raise the remaining £25,000 required 
to build the Mermaid Theatre. F.S. 





New Shows Reviewed 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
**Share my Lettuce” 


EMINISCENT of Cranks, but very much 

more varied in mood, this delightful 
little revue fully deserved its transfer to the 
Comedy Theatre on 25th September. The 
New Watergate Theatre Club has for the 
time being opened its doors to the general 
public and all can now obtain seats without 
the five shilling membership fee. 

Written by Bamber Goigner with music by 
Keith Statham and Patrick Gowers the show 
is gay, young and crisp and refreshingly free 
of jokes about theatre scandal, gossip and 
homosexuals, finding humour instead in 
daydreams, party games and the idiosyn- 
crasies of human nature. 

The eight artists each represent a colour 
and are evenly matched in talent and charm 
though two stand out by the vividness of 
their personalities. They are Maggie Smith, 
a newcomer to be watched, and Kenneth 
Williams, whose faun-like and _ bizarre 
humour may not be to everyone's taste, but 
whose versatility and superb sense of timing 
cannot but be admired. He is marvellously 
funny trapped by a bore, day-dreaming and 
left holding what looks like a mobile. 

The success of Share my Lettuce owes a 
great deal to the inspired décor and lighting 
of Disley Jones and to the brisk direction 
of Eleanor Fazan. L.M. 


ARTS 


**A Lonesome Road’’ 


NE cannot but express disappointment 
with the new play by Philip King and 
Robin Maugham seen recently at the Arts. 
The story concerns a playwright, Martin 


Smith (Michael Atkinson), who, having 
served a prison sentence for a homosexual 
offence, seeks to hide himself in a small 
village in Sussex. There he becomes involved 
with the children of the local Vicar, James 
Holden (Kenneth Edwards). The girl Pat 
(Anna Barry) falls in love with him while 
the son Jimmie (John Sherlock), sent home 
from school because of a supposedly weak 
heart, also loiters around moodily. The 
climax comes when the enraged Rev. Holden 
reveals why Jimmie was expelled and 
accuses Martin of having further corrupted 
his son. The play ends with the suicide of 
Jimmie and with Martin, on the advice of 
his agent Alex Saunders (Hugh Moxey), 
returning to London with the determination 





“Share My Lettuce’’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
21st August 

“A Lonesome Road”’—Arts, 28th August. 

“Othello”—Unity, 30th August. 

““Macbeth”—Theatre Royal, Stratford E., 
3rd September. 

“Saturday Night at the Crown’’—Garrick, 
9th September. 

“The Entertainer”—Palace, ]O0th September. 

“Chinese Classical Theatre’—Drury Lane 
16th September 

““Nekrassov’’—Royal Court, 17th September 
(See also pages 21-25) 

“All Kinds of Men’’—Arts, 19th September. 











to face up to what he is and take his place 
in society. 

The play seemed to be full of loopholes. 
Martin surely would have seen his own kind 
in the boy and, in the face of his agent’s 
warnings, would he have allowed him to 
haunt the house? He appeared so anxious 
to avoid trouble in other ways. The dialogue 
was unhappily stilted and melodramatic, 
though the outburst of the vicar seemed to 
express only too clearly the hysteria with 
which some people approach the problem of 
the homosexual. The direction by Jack 
Williams was heavy-handed, but praise is due 
to John Sherlock, Kenneth Edwards, Hugh 
Moxey and Michael Atkinson for some fine 
acting in the face of many difficulties. 

L.M. 
UNITY 


**Othello”’ 


N 30th August a group of amateurs call- 
ing themselves The Touchstone Theatre 
Company presented the first of six perform- 
ances of Othello at Unity Theatre. The aim 
seemed to be to treat the work as a comedy 
Perhaps that is the company’s usual 
approach to a play, as their name implies 
The clown, of little account in Othello, was 
given prominence and action and dialogue 
were lightened as much as possible. Othello 
himself was in consequence placed rather at 
a disadvantage. He was played by Mr. 
Ranen Roy, an Indian amateur actor 
recently arrived from Calcutta. Mr. Laurence 
Barnes showed a thorough understanding 
of the character of Iago but little feeling 
for language, giving an intelligent but light 
outline of the part. The fullest performance 
came from Mr. David Avery in the réle 
of Roderigo. 

Unity Theatre has been suffering from the 
pervading malady of rising costs and it is 
hoped that supporters will rally to a revival 
of Matchgirls, which opened on 13th 





** The 
Entertainer ’ 


’ 


A scene from John 
Osborne's striking 
play, which has 
proved an outstanding 
success at the Palace 
where it opened on 
10th September. The 
limited season will 
end on 2nd Novem- 
ber. In the picture 
are Brenda de Banzie 
and Laurence Olivier, 
who give two of the 
most brilliant _per- 
formances to be seen 
in London for a long 
time. 


Picture by 
Tony Armstrong 
Jones 


September and which tells the story of the 
first women’s strike in industrial history. The 
Bar, by the way, is now licensed for the 
sale of alcoholic beverages. H.G.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD E. 
**Wacheth’’ 


HEATRE Workshop have won a 

European reputation by devoted work 
as a team and by the fresh enthusiasm which 
they bring to each new production. 

This modern dress Macbeth has already 
been seen by Moscow. No sacrifice was 
withheld to make the play enthralling for 
people who have no English. To enjoy Joan 
Littlkewood’s production it was necessary 
merely to know the story. Knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s lines may have caused the 
listener. as much grief as pleasure. All 
interested in Shakespeare or the theatre 
ought, we feel, to have seen this production, 
but no beholder who came fresh to the 
play could have supposed that he had seen 
Macbeth. The text was subjected to altera- 
tion, interpolation and transposition, result- 
ing in an almost new work. If it had to be 
done, it was done brilliantly. The dress 
was modern but not contemporary, being of 
the period of Journey's End, a play which 
many of the scenes recall. The first and 
last scenes were identical. In them Macbeth 
was presented as a monster meet for death, 
and so he was throughout. The interesting 


character from whose thought the poetry 
seems naturally to issue never appeared. 
Well suited to this conception was the un- 
varying stridency of Glynn Edwards’s per- 


formance, as a raucous maniac tensed up. 
Drained of its poetry, the play becomes 


melodrama; but what melodrama! The 
banquet was a captivating study in red and 
black and white. The ghost of Banquo did 
not appear: all supernatural elements had 
been removed. The “ secret, black and mid- 
night hags” did not appear either. They 
were figments of Macbeth’s nightmare as he 
writhed, spot-lit, in a white shirt on a black 
pall. The sleep-walking scene on _ the 
bridge in mid-air was deliciously comic. 
Eileen Kennally’s Lady Macbeth was cold 
and passionless, a likely landlady of the 
bare, affrighting premises presented as the 
castle of Glamis. Michael Ivan brought 
much intelligence to the playing of Macduff, 
brain to Macbeth’s brawn, his light voice 
being craftily employed. On discovering 
the corpse of the King, he did not vociferate 
but appeared to be choked with horror. 
There was some good general support on 
the lines required. H.G.M. 


GARRICK 
**Saturday night at the Crown’’ 


HE title of Walter Greenwood’s new 
comedy says nearly all that is to be 
said about it. A dozen Lancashire types are 





assembled in the “ Snug” Bar and quantities 
of fluid have to be indubitably consumed, 
facing the audience, twice nightly. Watch- 
ing people drink and listening to the rather 
pointless chatter that usually accompanies 
this activity tend to pall because nothing 
happens. The set recalls Saloon Bar where 
so much happened, and this memory is 
damaging to the present offering. which is 
a stationary vehicle for Thora Hird, whose 
comic antics, well related to the character of 
a middle-aged, outspoken’ gossip, are 
certainly diverting, but whose monologue 
with interruptions has not the same value 
as a play and makes apparent the surround- 
ing void. Most of the talk is about people 
who never appear. Two self-seekers are 
betrothed but neither being a warm 
character, it is difficult to rejoice over them. 
Considering the inconsecutive nature of 
the dialogue the company earn good marks 
for their taking of cues. Mollie Sugden 
gives a creditably gruesome portrait of an 
elderly widow of means with the instincts 
of a tart. H.G.M. 


DRURY LANE 

**Chinese Classical Theatre’ 
HESE samples of dramatic ritual from 
Formosa would have delighted Louis 

Wain. There is a glorious story-book kind 


of felinity about the costumes, the make-up, 
the actions and the voices of all the com- 


pany. Here are riches, splendour and 
dignity, all made deliciously funny but not 
ridiculous. Of course, ignorance of the 
conventions upon which the art of the 
Chinese theatre is based increases our sense 
of comicality, but one might hesitate to 
exchange this enjoyment for the assessing 
attitude of the adequately informed. The 
programme provides many of the rules, as 
“a giggling girl is ill-bred” or “a general 
of high rank will have four flags attached 
to his back * but one cannot be deprived of 
the bliss of ignorance by a hasty perusal. 

The attractive young Chinese lady in 
Western attire whose polite function is to 
make understanding easy for us walks away 
leaving us with the feeling that we shall 
never be able to learn our lessons. The 
curtain rises on some gentlemen extracting 
from musical instruments a combination of 
sounds such as involved us in trouble when 
young. Wobbling before them on a wide 
white and balmy mask is an ineffable smile 
of welcome. The excerpts which follow in- 
clude among the more outstanding figures; 
an actor with a falsetto voice representing 
a coy maiden sewing; a villainous inn-keeper 
making a stealthy attack upon a sleeping 


guest; a virtuous queen going to War; many 
black-bearded military gentlemen robed and 
be-flagged splendiferously; and, perhaps best 
of all, tumblers and acrobats. There is 
nothing really vague; all are primed with 
purpose. 

The musical element adds excitement and 
sounds to Western ears like bag-pipes, old 
kettles, cat-calls and street-cries feelingly 
blended. H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 


**Nekrassov” 

FTER a tightening-up, following the 

Edinburgh Festival, Nekrassov now 
emerges as amusing entertainment, though 
keyed for laughs rather than for the pun- 
gent satire of Sartre’s original. The author’s 
shafts are aimed at all aspects of a corrupt 
political scene; “right” and “left” alike 
coming within his sights. So that, lacking 
any real bias it is easy to present his 
characters as mere caricatures, rather than 
bitter commentaries on prevalent types. 
While, given Robert Helpmann’s reading of 
the imposter Nekrassov, the lighter approach 
becomes almost inevitable. 

Mr. Helpmann’s quick-witted swindler is 
a nimble creature, well able to talk himself 
out of any tight corner. And his instinctive 
lithe movements are a joy to behold. But 
the ethical impasse in which Nekrassov later 
finds himself is only lightly sketched in, 
though a big point of the play. 

Among the lengthy cast of exaggerated 
types. Martin Miller as Demidoff, the 
genuine Communist refugee, and _ Felix 
Felton as the stiff-necked newspaper Chair- 
man are highly to be praised. Harry H. 
Corbett tends to overplay the egotistical 
Editor, a fault made more obvious by the 
genuineness of George Benson’s Sibilot. A 
first rate performance is given by Roddy 
McMillan as Inspector Goblet. His scene 
with Sibilot in the flat is strangely moving 
as well as funny. 

Richard Negri’s décor is sprightly and 
modernistic, with a most amusing drop 
curtain. George Devine is in his element 
producing such a piece. F.S. 


ARTS 
** All Kinds of Men’’ 


HIS American play by Alex Samuels 

would have seemed a strange offering 
from the Arts Theatre a few years ago. It 
tells a kind of George Barnwell story in the 
popular commonplace idiom with a liberal 
allowance of sex and also of what goes for 
psychology. To the author's credit it must 





(Angus McBean) 


Madge Ryan 


(Huston-Rogers) 


Two charming portraits of the leading ladies of Ray Lawler’s brilliant play ‘“‘Summer of the Seventeenth Doll.” 

which reaches its 200th performance at the New Theatre on 22nd October. June Jago, who plays Olive, the warm- 

hearted barmaid, and Madge Ryan as Pearl, the disapproving widow, have both scored a tremendous success on 
their first appearance in England. 


be allowed that there is a story. Under some 
provocation, a young husband strangles a 
prostitute and an elderly friend of his, who 
had a sincere affection for the dead girl, in- 
sists upon taking the blame in order that 
his young friend may return to his wife 
and live happily ever after. It would seem 
that it is no longer enough that a murderer's 
life be spared. He must be free to enjoy it. 
The plot is quite obviously constructed 
and the dialogue simply shaming. There is, 
however, a strong reason to see this piece. 
Wilfrid Lawson plays the aging insister upon 
self-sacrifice in manner rather less stagey 
than Martin Harvey but equally melodious. 
Mr. Lawson seems not to change his role 
or his costume but he has so rare a power of 
holding attention, fixed, fascinated and 
expectant, that any production that brings 
him on from time to time carries a charm 
against damnation. Also, in this play Meier 
Tzelniker with muted magic brings convic- 
tion to the part of an honest lawyer. Ann 
Firbank has a quality of swift precision 
which disposes of unlikely stuff. Patric 
Doonan plays the strangler in the up-to-date 
style of American semi-dumb under-breed- 
ing. Direction is by Robert Mitchell. 
H.G.M. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


**Under Milk Wood” 


HEN this play, commissioned for radio, 
was first produced for the stage at an 
Edinburgh Festival, and later in London, 
it was generally considered that nothing 
would be gained by the change of medium. 
It was eventually conceded and verified by 
its long run at the New Theatre that a stage 
production, far from distracting attention 
from the humour and poetry, could actually 
improve it. Unfortunately this could not 
be said of the Bristol Old Vic’s opening 
production of the season which had little to 
offer over a sound presentation. It is per- 
haps a little unfair to compare a London 
production with that of a repertory com- 
pany which has a limited run of a finite 
number of weeks, but if visual presentation 
is to be attempted, it seems a little naive to 
excuse simple staging by stating that the play 
must remain primarily a play for. voices, 


The play was preceded by three traditional 
Welsh songs which afforded the only novel 
touch to the production. Two narrators 


(Continued on page 41) 





Miranda: If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them 


An early moment from Act I after Prospero has conjured up a terrible storm to drive his 
usurping brother's ship off its course and wreck it on the island (John Gielgud as Prospero and 
Doreen Aris as Miranda). 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


“The Tempest’ 


THE FINAL PLAY OF THE STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
1957 SEASON REVIEWED BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


THE TEMPEST, the last production of 

the season, had its first performance on 
13th August. This was the play as imagined 
by Peter Brook, who directed to his own 
designs and to his own music. There were, 
therefore, no inconsistencies but a _ very 
satisfying unit. The wreck scene was 
vividly staged without realistic detail. Ropes 
from the flies, exciting lighting, windy noises 
and actors staggering about presented the 
storm with full effect. It was not rushed 
and no lines were lost in the hurly-burly. 
The calm of the sinister island was equally 
dramatic. Desolate, dark and bewitched, 
it was a fit place for the perpetual plotting 
of Prospero. The Tempest is, after all, a 
sanctimonious revenge play and this fact 
was faced by Mr. Brook. 


Before a dark and gloomy cave, Prospero 
outlined to his daughter the wrong he had 
suffered and the imminent culmination of 
his 12 work to reverse it. They 
appeared as castaways of no earlier period 
than Conrad’s and this brought their plight 
home to the modern beholder but at risk 
of reminding him of such later fancies as 
The Admirable Crichton, The Little Hut 
and desert island discs. A tall and eerie 
Ariel appeared like Marley’s ghost in a kind 
of haze. Caliban was a simian beach- 
comber with no hair on his chest. An 
indelicate torso was his, When he responded 
to Prospero’s threats with, “I must eat my 
dinner,” as meaning “I must take what is 
coming to me,” he produced a disgusting 
bone and appeared to gnaw it. Ferdinand’s 


years 





Prospero: If thou murmur’st I will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters. 
Ariel: Pardon master; 
I will be correspondent to command. 
And do my spiriting gently 
Prospero: Do so; and after two days 
I will discharge thee. 
Ariel, the island sprite, is impatient for the 
freedom Prospero has promised him. (Brain 
Bedford as Ariel.) 


back again entranced Miranda. 

The boring sextet of stranded nobles was 
cut down to a quintet by the elimination of 
Francisco, whose lines were taken by Adrian, 
who was carelessly wrapped in a shapeless 
dressing-gown, as to suggest that he too was 
expendable. The other four were soberly 
clad Jacobean gentlemen. They were in 
good heart and one of them demonstrated 
the portability of boulders. Gonzalo, the 
arch-bore cannot be eliminated or altered, 
for, without the good Gonzalo, the studious 
Duke would have had no books to teach 
himself magic. Trinculo and Stephano were 
pure drolls—the old firm with some new 
tricks—and their contributions were grate- 
fully received. Trinculo, bearing signs of 
ship-wreck, lowered himself from a height in 
under-pants and a jerkin. His old felt hat 


Prospero: Hag-seed, hence! 
Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou’rt best, 
To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, malice? 
If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps, 
Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din 


Caliban (Alec Clunes) whose mother, the 
witch Sycorax, had ruled the island before 
Prospero came, is becoming rebellious and 
resentful of the power of his new master. 


expressed his plight but not his profession. 
Stephano was stout, straining the seams of 
his one-piece suit, and he sported a stick and 
a diminutive bowler. Miranda having 
obtained Ferdinand’s promise to marry her, 
the interval ensued. 


Under-water effect 


After the interval the stage was festooned with 
streamers looking like sea-weed, to bewilder 
the stranded visitors and make them tread a 
maze “through forth-rights and meanders.” 
An under-water effect was produced for the 
unrealised banquet and the shapes who 
“mock and mow” with angular motions 
seemed to have a marine origin. 


The masque to celebrate the nuptials of 
Ferdinand and Miranda was a gentle jest. 


Iris was no “many-coloured messenger.” 





In another part of the island the King of Naples and his court discuss the wreck. I 
is sorrowful as he fears that his son Ferdinand has been drowned, while Sebastian and Antonio, 


brother of Prospero, plot to kill him and seize the crown. 


Miranda: O dear father! 
Make not too rash a trial of 
him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful 


Ferdinand, son of the 
King of Naples (Richard 
Johnson), separated from 
the other castaways by 
Ariel at Prospero’s com- 
mand, comes face to face 
with Miranda in_ the 
wood and falls in love 
with her. Miranda, also 
in love, is distressed at 
her father’s rage on 
meeting Ferdinand. 


The King 
L to R: Robin Lloyd (Sebastian), 


Cyril Luckham (Gonzalo), Mark Dignam (Antonio), Robert Harris (Alonso, King of Naples), 
Toby Robertson (Adrian) and Ariel. 


She and the other two goddesses seemed to 
burlesque Edwardian hostesses, with their 
creamy speeches and filmy wraps. Such 
may have been Prosper’s Grundyish idea of 
how ladies should talk and behave but 
Ferdinand was ultra-polite or truly betwitch- 
ed when he expressed enthusiasm for their 
paradise. 

No limes grew on the island and lines of 
rope displayed the “glistening apparel ” 
which diverted Trinculo and Stevhano from 
their murderous intent. 


Middle-aged Prospero 

Prospero’s mood of tense determination 
was firmly established by John Gielgud and 
maintained throughout with authority. He 
presented him as a able and active man in 
his middle years—a hard-bitten man with a 
large chip on his shoulder. Drama accom- 


panied him 
Prospero a 


always—and to make of 
dramatic figure is no mean 
triumph. The Miranda of Doreen Aris was 
dark and contemporary. She 
practical young woman, 


seemed a 


Memorable Caliban 

To act up or down to Caliban’s sub- 
human make-up calls for almost super- 
human effort. As the night wears on, the 
genial personality of the actor breaks 
through. Moreover Shakespeare has given 
him some poetic lines and when Alec Clunes 
explains how the voices of the island affect 
Caliban we sympathise with the poor 
creature. He becomes at that point the 
superior of the humans, Trinculo and 
Stephano. Mr. Clunes’s Caliban was mem- 
orable (not only for visual affront—this is 


costumier’s Caliban) for the which 
(Continued on page 16) 


voice 








Prospero: Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affec- 
tions! Heavens rain 
grace 
On that which breeds 
between them! 


Prospero unseen by 
Miranda and Ferdin- 
and, muses as_ he 
watches the growing 
affection between 
the two young 
lovers. 


Caliban Thou shalt be 
lord of it and I'll serve 
thee 

Stephano: How now shall 
this be compassed 
Can’st thou bring me to 

the party? 

Caliban Yea, yea, my 
lord: I'll yield him 
thee asleep, 

Where thou may’st 
knock a nail into his 
head 

Stephano (Patrick 

Wymark, centre) and 

Trinculo (Clive 

Revill, right) butler 

and jester in_ the 

King’s household 

and parted from the 

others, _ befriend 

Caliban and make 

him drunk. They 

are soon plotting 
the overthrow of 
Prospero. 





Prospero: 


My Ariel, chick, 


That is thy charge: then to the elements 


Be free, and fare thou well! 


The final moment of the pkay. Prospero, no longer seeking revenge, 
has forgiven his brother who now has no option but to restore 


the dukedom to the rightful Duke of Milan. 


The King of Naples 


is reunited with his son whom he had thought drowned, and the 


union of Ferdinand and Miranda is blessed. 


Prospero’s last act 


is to give Ariel, his faithful sprite, his work crowned with so much 
happiness, the freedom he was promised. 


**The Tempest’’ (Contd.) 


expressed moods and swayed the imagina- 
tion. Brian Bedford's tall, mist-clad Ariel 
suited this production. The exalted rank of 
the King of Naples was expressed in Robert 
Harris’s voice and bearing. Mark Dignam 
made a genial scoundrel of the usurper 
Antonio. Cyril Luckham humanised old 
Gonzalo. There was a personable Ferdi- 
nand, with the clear and pleasant voice of 
Richard Johnson. As Trinculo, Clive Revill 
again without apparent effort projected a 
real and very amusing character. As 
Stephano, Patrick Wymark, rotund in voice 
and figure, seemed on first appearance to be 
falling off somebody. 


The sound effects supported the action 


and did not compete with it. For the most 
part they constituted admirable background 
music. 

For the final scene of restitution, no “ hat 
and rapier” sufficed for Prospero. Sir John 
appeared with sleek black cap beneath the 
crown of Milan and draped in the flowing 
robe of royal blue. This coronation of the 
castaway caused his appearance to 
some centuries. 


recede 
> 


After the first performance, which 
occupied nearly three hours, there were 
curtains innumerable, until the National 
Anthem over-topped the scarcely ebbing 
applause. * 





by 
Ossia 
Trilling 


The J.K, Tyl Theatre 
in Prague's Old 
Town. This is one 
of the city’s three 
National Theatres. 


The Czech Theatre Today 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN OLD TRADITIONS AND NEW TRENDS 


NTIL recently Czechoslovakia has been 

as isolated culturally from the West as 
the rest of Eastern Europe and she is only 
now beginning to renew her. relations with 
us. The visit of the National Theatre to 
Paris last summer proved to her own actors 
and directors how far her theatre had fallen 
behind ours and how inadequate her artistic 
achievements were. Since then there has 
been a great drive to make up for past mis- 
takes and a visit to Prague this summer 
revealed the giant strides that the Czech 
theatre has made since the liberation of the 
arts from “the cult of the personality ” and 
all its excesses. 

Dramatists, producers, designers and 
actors are faced with the same problem as 
those in Bulgaria and Rumania. There has 
been an enormous growth of a theatre- 
going public and a commensurate expansion 
in theatrical production, both in drama and 
in opera, and in the lighter forms of enter- 
tainment. Prague’s fourteen theatres, two 
of them lyric theatres, are packed. But 
what goes on inside them is a visible struggle 
between the old system and the new. At 
the opera—presented in one of the national 
theatre’s three houses—a performance of 
Carmen, which I could well have been 
spared, was directed by its conductor 
according to ancient precepts which we in 
the West have long since discarded. What 
unity of style there was, was not helped by 
the multilingual cast headed by a pretty 


singer in the title-réle who wiggled about 
all over the place, as though she had had a 
visitation from the city’s patron saint. Its 
old-fashioned settings and staging contrasted 
strongly with the by now notorious produc- 
tion of Mozart’s The Magic Flute in modern 
dress. Josef Svoboda (his surname suitably 
enough means “ freedom”) had justified his 
twentieth-century designs on the principle 
that the opera was in any case allegorical. 
One instance of his modernisation was the 
trial-by-fire sequence, which was represented 
by Tamino’s having to pass unscathed 
through the glaring beams of searchlights 
mounted on two prison-camp towers. The 
authorities had found the production too 
revolutionary for export to Paris _ this 
summer, but a shift of emphasis in the in- 
terpretation of “realism” brought about a 
change of the official mind, and the pro- 
duction may be seen in next year’s Wies- 
baden Festival. 

Svoboda’s considerable skill as a designer 
was particularly well in evidence at the 
Satiric Theatre, directed now, as it was 
before the War, by the great Czech clown, 
Jan Werich. Of the pre-war partnership 
of “Voskovec and Werich” only the 
initials in the heading ““a V and W produc- 
tion” remain, for Voskovec has migrated 
West and was recently seen in London as 
the father in The Diary of Anne Frank. But 
Werich, although politically eclipsed for a 
time, has emerged stronger than ever, and 





enjoys a freedom in his theatre many 
Western managers would envy. Certainly 
English comedians tightly bound to the text 
which has been licenced by the Censor 
would be astonished at the liberties he takes 
in Satirising the régime. In his revival of 
Caesar, a _ farrago of nonsense about 
Cleopatra and the Romans dating from 
1932, dictatorships of all kinds are the butt 
of his remorseless irony. His adaptation of 
Labiche’s An Italian Straw Hat was pro- 
duced with exquisite taste and feeling for 
the period, and Svoboda’s revolving stage, 
shaped like a midinette’s hat-box, opened 
up laterally to reveal the various settings 
within, while the outside of it carried colour- 
ful posters in the manner of a Parisian 
kiosk. 

At the other end of the swinging pendu- 


Above: The moving scene of 
Katrin’s self-sacrifice in Vaclav 


(Photo by Karel Drbohlav.) 
comedian, as he appears in his 
production of the famous 


satiric musical comedy ‘Caesar’ 


Prague’s Satiric Theatre. (Photo by Dr 
Bojan Stupica 
guest director from the Croat National 
produced 
“Twelfth Night” for E. F. Burian at 
in Prague. 


Jar. Svoboda.) Left: 


Theatre in Zagreb, who 


the latter’s “‘Divadlo 34" 


(Photo by Giacomelli.) 


lum I can cite the 
Merchant of Venice, dating back to 1954, 
at the National Theatre, with its ugly, 
Venetian settings, painted on “tatty” back- 
cloths and canvas borders, of the kind that 
Gordon Craig and Appia denounced sixty 
and more years ago. Not all the skill of 
Zdenek Stepanek—Czechoslovakia’s highest- 
paid and most sought-after actor—could 
raise the character of the Jew above the 
level of hypocritical pathos reminiscent of 
some of Donald Wolfit’s early productions. 
Yet the theatre was packed and the halting 
production with its endless waits between 
unending scene-changes seemed to satisfy 
an audience with no comparative standards 
to whet the appetite for something less 
pedestrian. Svoboda’s apologia implied 
that this style, forced on him by official 


production of The 





Dumb 
Lohni- 
sky’s production of Brecht’s ‘‘Mother 
Courage” at the S.K. Neumann Theatre. 
Extreme 
left: Jan Werich, the famous Czech 


pre-war 


policy, was now a thing of the past. Let us 
hope so. 

Another name well fixed in the Czech 
firmament is that of E. F. Burian, who 
founded an experimental theatre in 1934, 
called the Divadlo 34 (* Divadlo” = theatre, 
in Czech), or D34, for short, which added 
one figure for every year of its existence 
until it became D50, when it reverted to 
D34, a name it now retains. Today, as 
before, some of Prague’s most advanced 
productions are to be seen here, such as 
his adaptation of Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper, 
which ignores most of the author’s stage 
directions, but nevertheless conveys the 
spirit of the original in its essentials, with 
the help of an effective Macheath (Otokar 
Brousek) and a formidable Mrs. Peachum, 
a part ideally suited to Burian’s wife, Zuzana 
Kocova. This impressive actress was less 
happy as Viola in Twelfth Night at the same 
theatre, directed by Bojan Stupica, a guest- 
producer from Zagreb, and one of Yugo- 
slavia’s more original setters of theatrical 
fashions. Like Visconti in Italy or Brook 
in England, Stupica made his own designs 
for the play. These consisted of a 
permanent setting, with a huge heart-shaped 
forestage jutting out half-way beyond the 
proscenium and a transverse curtain running 
diagonally across the opening of the pro- 
scenium-arch, d@ Ja Bertolt Brecht, which 


seemed to have no other function than to 


alienate one’s involvement in the play's 
conflicts, an object in which it only too 
richly succeeded. Using a type of trellis- 
like scaffolding running in two storeys round 
the upstage arc of the  platform-stage, 
Stupica brought most of his actors on along 
the upper level and down a set of rickety 
stairs, or else up a ramp running from the 
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Jirina Petrovicka as Portia 
in “The Merchant of 
Venice”’, produced by 
Frantisek Salzer with set- 
tings by Josef Svoboda. 
This 1954 production of 
Shakespeare's play is 
criticised by our reviewer 
for its décor and presenta- 
tion. (Photo by Dr. Jar. 
Svoboda.) 


wings at orchestra-pit level. Once 
these tricks served the same _ Brechtian 
function, even if unintentionally. Despite 
the producer-designer’s prominence, much 
of the poetry came through, and the 
duplicity of life and of love was personified 
by a Janus-like mask worn by a nimble 
Feste (Frantisek Holar). At the small S. K. 
Neumann Theatre, situated (something like 
Theatre Workshop in London’s East End) 
in an industrial suburb of Prague, Vaclav 
Lohnisky managed to mount an unusually 
moving and well-executed Mother Courage 
(without the use of a revolve). Pavla 
Marsalkova tore at one’s heart-strings as 
determinedly as Helene Weigel had done in 
the Berlin version, though a trifle too young 
for the name-part. 

As might be expected, Shakespeare’s name 
appears everywhere on the _ theatre-bills. 
King Lear and Hamlet are joining Piran- 
dello’s Liola at the National Theatre this 
season, together with O'Neill, Diirrenmatt 
(Visit of the Old Lady), The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, and the usual Czech classics like 
Jirasek and Vrchlicky. Last year’s high 
spots were The Three Sisters, The Defeat 
(Nordahl Grieg) and Saint Joan. The Army 
Theatre has been giving Maria Pineda, Anne 
Frank, Cyrano de Bergerac and two modern 
dramas by Bozena Nemcova and by 
Miloslav Stehlik. The Realistic Theatre, 
formerly directed by Otta Ornest, has not 
set the Mldava on fire this year, even with 
its Macbeth. Mr. Ornest, who worked in 
the B.B.C. during the War, now directs the 
Prague Municipal Theatre, which has been 
showing Pygmalion, Le Misanthrope, and 
plays by de Filippo, Howard Fast, Lillian 
Hellman, and Mihail Sebastian. Particu- 
larly memorable was Rudolf Hrusinsky’s 


again 





production here of The Rainmaker, for which 
Adolf Wenig had cleverly exploited a 
diminutive stage in his American backswood 
interior and even provided a realistic down- 
pour with which to drench Bill Starbuck as 
the curtain came down. Alfred Radok, one 
of the National Theatre’s younger. directors, 
is keen to see more plays by modern English 
writers performed on his stage—Osborne’s 
The Entertainer would appeal to Stepanek 
and tax his histrionic gifts—and Christopher 
Fry's first appearance behind the Iron 
Curtain will shortly take place in_ the 
Municipal Theatre at Olomouc, for which 
The Lady's Not for Burning has_ been 
secured. 

After enquiry all round I was 
unable to unearth any modern writer. of the 
international calibre of Capek. Vitezslav 
Nezval has a reputation as a poet which 
transcends Czechoslovakia’s frontiers — he 
has been published here by John Lehmann 

but the failure of his over ambitious The 
Sun Sets on Atlantis Tonight at the 1956 
Paris Festival does not promote any hopes 
from that quarter, although the play is 
retained in the National  Theatre’s 
repertoire: more, one would think, for 
form’s sake, than for public delight. Three 


some 


other names are mentionable, though little 
enthusiasm has been shown for them by 


critics or. theatrical connoisseurs: Jan Drda 
for a political fairy-tale called Playing with 
the Devil (which has some forceful writing 
in it), Voitech Cach, whose plays are per- 
formed in other parts of Eastern Europe, 
and lastly Frantisek Hrubin, the poet, who 
has written a non-political contemporary 


drama, August Sunday, and whose name 
figures in the coming season of the National 
Theatre as the author of a new play. 

Both in the Czech and in the Slovak 
speaking parts of the country the theatre is 
as ably organised as in the rest of the Com- 
munist world, while the acting profession 
receives the same priority treatment. An 
Artist Emeritus like Stepanek can earn up 
to 4500 Czech crowns per month (and 1200 
additionally for each day in the film 
studios). In one respect Czechoslovakia has 
overtaken both East and West: by the 
compulsory retirement of actors after 25 
years (15 in the case of ballet-dancers) on 
the stage. This principle may sound ruth- 
less but it has solved the problem of the 
elderly actor or actress who insists on play- 
ing Romeo or Juliet when long past their 
prime, and causes so much havoc in theatres 
all over the world. While the system and 
periods of training correspond exactly with 
those in other socialist countries, Prague also 
recognises the “system” as practised in the 
West and has this year enabled Burian to 
open a studio for the personal tuition of the 
craft of acting. 

Lying at the crossroads between East and 
West, Czechoslovakia today reflects the 
ideological struggle which has set the two 
parts of Europe at variance in the field of 
the arts. The two-way pull is now in the 
process of being resolved and the fact that 
Czechs themselves would like to bring the 
one-sided tendency of the last ten years to 
a close is the best augury for a healthy and 
vigorous new life for the theatre of 
Czechoslovakia. 2 


A scene from “The Rainmaker’ as produced by Rudolf Hrusinsky with décor by Adolf Wenig at the Prague 
Municipal Theatre. (Photo by Karel Drbohloy.) 





Pictures 
by 
David 


Sim 


Robert Helpmann as “ Nekrassov ” (alias Georges de Valera). 


“Nekrassov’’ 
at the Royal Court 


@ Scenes from the Jean-Paul Sartre play, translated by Sylvia and George 

Leeson, which was first presented by the English Stage Company at the 
Edinburgh Festival before opening in London on 17th September. This 
amusing comedy had an excellent reception in Edinburgh and again at the 
Royal Court and is directed by George Devine with décor by Richard Negri 
and music composed by Thomas Eastwood. 
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Palotin, the Editor 
(Harry H. Corbett, 
centre), whose 
vanity knows no 
bounds, tries to in- 
spire his staff to 
write him some 
decent headlines. 
L to R: Tavernier 
(Kendrick Owen); 
the Secretary 
Anna Steele) and 
Perigord (Ronald 
Barker). 


Mouton, the Chair- 
man of Soir a Paris 
(Felix Felton), en- 
raged because the 
Editor had includ- 
ed a _ picture of 
happy - looking 
women outside a 
Moscow store, de- 
mands an_ all-out 
new idea on anti- 
communist lines 
by ten o’clock next 
morning. 

















de Valera, on _ the 
run, takes refuge in 
a flat and is dis- 
covered by the own- 
ers daughter, Veron- 
ique (Jane Downs). 
Veronique is a 
“fellow - traveller,” 
while her father, 
Sibilot, edits the 
propaganda anti- 
communist page 5 of 
the Soir a Paris. 


Sibilot (George Ben- 
son, right) has been 
threatened with the 
sack if he doesn’t 
find the new idea, 
and the astute de 
Valera comes to his 
aid by impersonating 
Nekrassov, a Moscow 
V.1.P. who is alleged 
to have come West 
seeking freedom. 
Sibilot, always honest 
except in print, nearly 
wrecks the plan. 


The imposter uses 
all his persuasiveness 
to impress the Editor 
that he is indeed the 
runaway _ Soviet 
official. 








The newspaper's 
board is assembled 
to meet “* Nekras- 
sov.”” He proves him- 
self more than equal 
to the occasion and 
soon has them con- 
vinced, even to the 
point of fearing that 
he might have a 
bomb in his attaché 
case. But they were 
wrong: it is empty. 


Settled in his luxuri- 
ous apartment in the 
Avenue George V, 
Nekrassov begins to 
find his two body- 
guards (played by 
Nicholas Brady and 
James Villiers) some- 
what irksome. Ex- 
treme right: He has 
an awkward moment 
with Sibilot, who 
announces he _ is 
going to confess all. 
But a_ little deft 
tuition, a drink and 
a cigar, persuade 
him to abandon his 
conscience. 


At Madame _ Bou- 
noumi’s political 
dinner party, Mou- 
ton hopes to un- 
mask “ Nekrassov ” 
with the aid of a 
genuine Communist 
refugee, Demidoff 
(Martin Miller, Jeff). 
But after sundry 
further skirmishes 
with the authorities, 
it is Demidoff him- 
self who finally res- 
cues our hero from 
the handcuffs. 





Highland dancers at the Military Tattoo, staged on the Castle Esplanade. This year the Tattoo had a 

truly international flavour, and included the famous Band of the Janissaries from Turkey, as well as 

contingents from the Royal Danish Life Guards; The King’s African Rifles, Kenya, and from the 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 850 performers—the largest number at any Edinburgh Tattoo—took 

part and another colourful event this year was the march of pipers and drummers along Princes Street 
each morning during the Festival. 


Edinburgh Festival 1957 


DINBURGH, tramless since our last 


visit, and all the more negotiable for 
that, in this the eleventh year appeared to 
take her world-famous Festival very much 
in her stride. All ran smoothly, an air of 
maturity and confidence pervaded the 
atmosphere, as though, with the hurdle of 
the tenth year safely passed, the way ahead 
was clearly defined and assured. It seemed 
impossible to believe that, the “ fringe” not 
included, a total of 166 performances would 
be held under the auspices of the Festival 
Society during three short weeks, with more 
than 2,000 artists taking part. Included were 
five dramatic companies, six orchestras, 
eight chamber orchestras or ensembles, a 
choir, the Opera of La Piccola Scala, Milan, 
three ballet companies, and more _ than 
twenty soloists. 


All this in spite of the fact that, for the 
purposes of this unique “all-the-arts ” 
Festival, Edinburgh is a city not overblessed 


with theatres (though smaller halls of all 
kinds, in every state of repair, seem to 
abound at every street corner, enabling the 
considerable “ fringe’ productions to house 
themselves in varying degrees of comfort). 
The Northern Capital badly needs at least 
one new modern theatre with a big, up-to- 
date stage. It seems absurd that during 
eleven years the opera offerings have had to 
be restricted to performances of selected 
works by small companies. The ballet, too, 
is not ideally housed at the Empire Theatre. 
But this is a difficult problem to solve. 
Edinburgh’s permanent population is under 
half a million. London, with twenty times 
that number, is losing her theatres, let us 
remember, with little hope even of replace- 
ments, let alone of additional playhouses. 


It is probably safe to say that most 
visitors to the Festival, other than those 
residing near at hand, arrange to spend not 
more than a week in Edinburgh. The 





decision as to which week must cause much 
heart-burning when the programme first 
comes to hand many months before the 
Festival opens. There was no choice for 
this writer: only a week could be spared, 
and the second week it had to be. But all 
in all and in view of quite a few events, 
foreseen and unforeseen, this was the week 
one would have chosen in any case (if only 
because it contained the one and only 
Gielgud Shakespeare Recital, which for 
those lucky enough to get tickets was an 
unforgettable experience). The packed and 
enthusiastic audience at the King’s Theatre 
on 29th August did not know that this was 
to be Maria Meneghini Callas’s final appear- 
ance in La Sonnambula, before she hurriedly 
and unexpectedly left Edinburgh. And, 
most unhappy of all, the last days of this 
year’s Festival were to be overshadowed by 
the untimely and tragic death in a motoring 
accident of Dennis Brain. 

In another respect the second week was 
kindly, for after an opening week of cold, 
wet and windy days, the weather took a 
decided turn for the better: after a chilly 
Monday the sun shone quite a bit, overcoats 
were discarded, and showers were few and 
scattered. Indeed we can recall only one 
better Festival week over the years, and 
though one has learned to be stoical in this 
matter, there is no doubt that when the sun 
shines in Princes Street there is a mercurial 
rise in one’s spirits. 

Dramatically speaking the second week 
began on a very high note, as we have 
hinted. Sir John Gielgud’s Shakespearean 
Recital at the Freemason’s Hall was a 
brilliant success. Young people queued for 
hours outside in George Street in a none too 
salubrious wind, knowing full well that all 
seats had been sold weeks before. Miracu- 
lously a surprising number of them gained 
admittance to stand (or sit on the floor) 
behind pillars with no hope of seeing the 
great actor as, modestly attired in dark 
lounge suit, he stood manuscript in hand at 
his reading desk. The grand piano used for 
the morning concerts, and (in the uncom- 
fortably bare patch to the left) an elegant 
period table adorned with vase of pink roses 
and a few carelessly disposed books, were 
all the background. But Sir John scarcely 
moved a yard from the reading desk during 
the entire two and a half hours. Even when 
declaiming “ without the book,” he seemed 
determined that the actor should not over- 
shadow the poet. Consequently we left with 
a new and overwhelming sense of the great- 
ness of Shakespeare’s genius. Interpreter 
and interpreted had become one. In our 


day and generation who else but John 
Gielgud could have achieved this perfection 
of utterance and understanding. Presented 
in three parts, the recital covered “ The Ages 
of Man,” from the anthology by George 
Rylands. The readings included a number 
of the sonnets, as well as extracts from the 
plays. But as was to be expected, it was 
when Sir John was able to abandon his 
manuscript in passages he knew and loved 
that we were most transported. In particular 
his Leontes excerpt from The Winter’s Tale 
(portraying jealousy) and, in juxtaposition 
and high contrast, the moving passage from 
the deposition scene in Richard II and his 
Cassius speech from Julius Caesar, made a 
tremendous impact. The whole event struck 
us forcibly as ideal Festival fare. Let us 
hope the Festival Society has made due note. 

When we arrived in Edinburgh high con- 
troversy was already raging around Jonathan 
Griffin’s verse play The Hidden King. After 
the first seven days half-an-hour was cut 
from the running time of four hours, a 


welcome respite for those who normally find 
the usual three hours a fair test of endur- 
ance on the hard benches and in the heavy 


(Continued on page 30) 


Anton Walbrook as Hugo Mobius, Moira Shearer as 
Lia Compass and Peter Bull as Captain von Schmettau, 
the detective. Mobius, pretending to be a gallant 
explorer, meets Lia, the millionaire’s daughter, by 
arrangement in the park in answer to her advertise- 
ment for a husband. A _ scene from ‘“ Man of 
Distinction,” presented by Henry Sherek and produced 
by Denis Carey, with décor by Peter Rice. 








‘The 
Hidden 
King’ 


@ Scenes from the play 

by Jonathan’ Griffin 
which had its world 
premiére at the Edinburgh 
Festival where it was pre- 
sented at the Assembly Hall. 
Producer was Christopher 
West and the set and cos- 
tumes were designed by 
Leslie Hurry. The music 
was arranged by Dr. Nigel 

Fortune. 


Left Robert Eddison as_ the 
Stranger, who claims he is Dom 
Sebastian, King of Portugal, and 
Pauline Jameson as Donna Veronica 
d@’Ossuna, a Spanish noblewoman, 
with whom he falls in love. Below 
left: Michael MacLiammoir as Dom 
Cristovao de Moura and Leo Ciceri 
as Cardinal Henry in another scene 
of the play. Below: Robert 
Speaight as Dom Diogo and Clare 
Austin as Fausta, a Venetian 
courtesan. 

















Klouers o 
Edinburgh’ 


@ Scenes from Robert 

McLellan’s delightful 
comedy of Scots manners in 
mid-eighteenth century, 
which was presented by the 
Edinburgh Gateway Com- 
pany at the Festival and 
produced by James Gibson 
with settings by Peter 

Norris. 


Top: L to R: Rev. Daniel Dowie 
(John Young); Charles Gilchrist 
(Bryden Murdoch); Rev. Lindsay 
(Norman Fraser); Lady Athelstane 
(Lennox Milne); Captain Simkin 
(John Gayford); Jock, the butler 
(Walter Carr); John Douglas 
(Michael Elder) and Lord Stayne- 
byres (Tom Fleming). Centre: 
Lady Athelstane’s brother (Brian 
Carey) returns from the wars and 
throws his weight about. (Extreme 
right: Lady Athelstane’s niece, Kate 
(Pamela Bain)). Right: The amusing 
scene in the inn parlour with 
Duncan Macrae as Thomas Auch- 
terieckie, a nabob, 











Sir 
John Gielgud 


Speeches from 
HAMLET 
(Shakespeare) 

O! that this too too solid flesh; 

O all you host of heaven!; 

Oh, what a rogue and peasant 
slave am I!; 

I will tell you why; To be or not to be; 
How all occasions do inform 
against me; What is he whose grief 


bears such an emphasis 


FIVE SONNETS 
(Shakespeare) 
Shall I compare thee to a summer’s 
day?; When to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought; Full many a glorious 
morning have I seen; That time 
of year thou mayest in me behold 
Scenes from 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
(Shakespeare) 
with PAMELA BROWN 
and PHILIPPA GILL 
LAT 8015 (Brunswick LP) 
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atmosphere of the Assembly Hall. The 
critics had not taken kindly to this epic 
drama, though the acting was highly praised. 
But the public obviously felt that the critics 
had been less than just. They were certainly 
wrong in asserting that the language was 
obscure. The universal theme of true king- 
ship achieved as “ the suffering servant ” was 
clearly and nobly expounded. One might, 
however, quibble at the author’s choice of 
an involved and unknown piece of Portu- 
guese history as a background, and it seemed 
a great pity that, whatever the difficulties 
may have been, the play was not resolutely 
cut before the opening performance. A 
splendid cast spoke the sonorous lines most 
nobly. Robert Eddison in the long réle of 
the King, has seldom given a finer perform- 
ance. Leslie Hurry’s costumes were 
spectacular and producer Christopher West 
made the best possible use of the open stage. 
Last year, it will be recalled, Thorton 
Wilder's A Life in the Sun was specially 
written for the Assembly Hall, but did not 
please the critics. Many people, of course, 
do not take kindly to hearing half of the 
dialogue spoken with the actors facing the 
other way, which is inevitable with the 
audience seated on three sides of the stage. 
Looking back it seems that the greatest 
success has attended Shakespeare revivals 
here, and, above all, The Three Estates, 


which, a native product, was utterly and 


completely at home under the 
Hall’s heavy beams. 

Nekrassov (featured elsewhere in_ this 
issue) was followed at the Lyceum by Man 
of Distinction by Walter Hasenclever. This 
proved to be a slender affair, over-produced, 
and lacking the irony which we suspect in- 
formed the original. On the whole the cast 
achieved their laughs through burlesque, 
though Anton Walbrook gave a naturalistic 
performance out of keeping with the general 
effect. Moira Shearer looked lovely, and 
danced the Charleston divinely, but this 
excursion into post-First War flippancy 
seemed too ephemeral an offering for a great 
Festival. 


Assembly 


There are comedies and comedies, and 
The Flouers o Edinburgh, presented by the 
Edinburgh Gateway Company at the Gate- 
way as their annual offering, was rightly a 
tremendous success, well worthy to mark the 
occasion of the Gateway’s belated inclusion 
in the main Festival programme. Robert 
McLellan’s delicious play set in_ the 
Edinburgh of the mid-eighteenth century, 
tells of the effects of the Union of the Parlia- 
ments, when it became politic for ambitious 
Scotsmen to abandon their broad brogue for 








an English accent more readily understood 
south of the border. It would be invidious 
to single out any performance from this 
splendid example of team work. The West 
End takes kindly enough to Irish plays 

surely it is high time we had the privilege 
of seeing a wholly Scottish play. We feel 


convinced The Flouers o Edinburgh would 
be a winner, 


Among visitors for the “ fringe were the 
Perth Repertory Company in two plays, The 
Second Spring and Blood upon the Rose; 
the Irish Festival Players who presented four 
short Irish plays, the Oxford Theatre Group 
in Betti’s Corruption in the Palace of Justice 
and the London Club Theatre Group, 
making their eighth visit to the Festival with 
the world premiére of a first play by Rose- 
mary Anne Sisson, The Queen and the 
Welshman. This play, produced by Edward 
Burnham with décor by Michael Trangmar, 
made an excellent impression by its sincerity 
and authenticity of feeling, recalling in many 
ways the simple effectiveness of Gordon 
Daviot’s Richard of Bordeaux. Splendidly 
acted, particularly by Hilary Liddell as 
Queen Katherine, widow of Henry V, and 
Edward Woodward as Sir Owen Tudor, the 
Welshman she secretly married, this proved 
to be one of the most popular of “ fringe ” 
dramatic offerings. 

We mentioned in our August issue the 
production of Goldoni’s Arlecchino pre- 
sented by David Turnbull and _ Francis 
Wakefield at the Central Hall, Tolcross. 
Directed by David Turnbull in Edward J. 
Dent’s translation, the play was successfully 

(Continued overleaf) 


Above: Dancers of the Royal Swedish Ballet Company 
from Stockholm, who were at the Empire Theatre 
during the opening week of the Festival. L to R 
Mariane Orlando in ‘* Swan Lake,’ Yvonne Brosset 
and Bengt Andersson in “‘ The Prodigal Son,” and Else 
Marianne von Rosen in the title réle of ‘* Miss Julie.”’ 


Below: A glimpse of one of the exciting dances given 

by the Les Ballets Africians de Keita Fodéba, who 

appeared during the second week. For the third week 

there was a visit from the Grand Ballet du Marquis 
de Cuevas, 





en 


Above: Maria Meneghini Callas in ** La Sonnambula ”’; 
below centre: Graziella Sciutti and Luigi Alva in “ll 


Matrimonio 
Corena in 


Segreto,”” and, foot of page, Fernando 
* L’Elisir D’Amore ” in La Piccola Scala’s 
season at the Kings. 


received in Edinburgh before coming to 
the Lyric, Hammersimth on 24th September 
for. two weeks. 

The Lee Puppet Theatre programme on 
an unusually “life-sized” stage (16 feet 
wide, I believe, speaking from memory) was 
another popular “fringe” event, and a 
splendid revival of Christopher Fry's A 
Sleep of Prisoners given by the Makars, 
played to packed and reverent audiences in 
Saint John’s church at the West End of 
Princes Street. 

Edinburgh was electrified by the first visit 
to the city of Les Ballets African de Keita 
Fodéba. We had, of course, already seen 
this colourful company in London but in the 
more sober North this unusual entertain- 
ment, woven from a varied African folk- 
lore, and still retaining all its primitive 
joie de vivre, seemed even more exciting. 
The two operas seen during the week 
Bellini's La Sonnambula (with Callas) and 
Rossini’s // Turco in Italia, the one romantic, 
the other gay and amusing, were presented 
in a spirit of true spontaneity by the Piccola 
Scala. Antonino Votto was the conductor 
of the first work, which was produced by 
Luchino Visconti with artful simplicity while 
Il Turco was both produced and gaily 
designed by Franco Zeffirelli, with Gian- 
andrea Gavazzeni conducting. 

Though music is not within the scope of 
this magazine or of this reviewer, it was 
apparent that the works chosen for the con- 
certs at the Usher Hall and the Freemasons’ 
Hall were likely to have the right appeal 
for “everyman.” Most of us had access to 
the radio broadcasts, and may recall with 
keen pleasure among others particularly 
Otto Klemperer’s conducting of the 
Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra in 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 4. In the flesh, at 
the Usher Hall, we were fortunate enough 
to hear Victoria de los Angeles’ exquisite 
rendering of the Berlioz suite Les Nuits 
d’Eté, sung to a most delicately orchestrated 
string accompaniament by the Scottish 
National Orchestra. This was the night on 
which, with Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 
symphony and a stimulating rendering of 
Beethoven's Seventh also in the programme, 
Hans Swarowsky took the baton for the 
first time as the orchestra’s new permanent 
conductor. 

Tribute must certainly be paid to the 1957 
Festival's presiding genius—Anna_ Russell, 
London-born American citizen who in her 
11 p.m. performances of Satire and Song 
(her by now famous “ lecture-recitals”’) at 
the Freemansons’ Hall, provided just the 
touch of spicy debunking all this solemnity 
needed. She was a sell-out. F.S. 








Whispers from 
the Wings .,.,” 
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UFFOLK, the lovely English county 

immortalised by the painter, Constable, 
has always been John Neville’s favourite. 
He loves the essentially rural nature of the 
landscape, quiet streams and shady trees, 
which hold out promise of peace and tran- 
quillity to the actor who has to spend most 
of his life in the roar of crowded cities. 


His first Hamlet 


It was to Suffolk that he turned in July 
when he started full-time study of Hamlet, 
in preparation for his return to the Old Vic 
last month. An actor's first Hamlet is an 
ordeal at the best of times, so Mrs. John 
Neville insisted upon her husband deserting 
their family of five children for a week or 
ten days, so that he could concentrate upon 
the controversial character of the Prince of 
Denmark in the solitude of the countryside. 

Moving about from one picturesque old 
inn to another and working as much as 
possible out of doors, Mr. Neville put in 
some valuable spade-work before rehearsals 
started in London. He approached Hamlet 
with an open mind, only having seen two 
actors play the part. One was John Gielgud 
at the Haymarket, the other Richard Burton 
at the Old Vic, when Mr, Neville himself 
played Fortinbras in the same production. 
He steadfastly refused to find out how 
Irving, Forbes-Robertson, Olivier or any of 
his distinguished predecessors played the 
part. He felt it would only lead to con- 
fusion because he might feel tempted to 
adopt some of their technical tricks or copy 
exits and entrances that happened to catch 
his imagination. He tried to forget that any 
other actor had ever played Hamlet. 


Studying the part 


He started work by reading the play over 
and over again until he was really familiar 


with the text. That had been done before 
he left for Suffolk, where he began to con- 
centrate upon his own part and study its 
relation to the other characters in the play. 
He took particular note of their reactions to 
Hamlet and what they had to say about 
him. Finally came the task of committing 
the lines to memory, which came fairly 
easily after having read the play so many 
times. Strangely enough, he never felt any 


John Neville, who is playing Hamlet for the first time 
in the opening production of the new Old Vic season, 
is seen here as Chorus in ‘“‘Henry V"’, produced in 1955. 


Picture by Angus McBean 


particular desire to play Hamlet, but once 
he started to read the play seriously, he 
became fascinated by the number of 
different interpretations possible. 

No actor has a deeper affection for the 
Old Vic than John Neville, who first visited 
the theatre as a boy, with an uncle who 
took him to see Twelfth Night and A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. He treasures the 
memory of Sir Ralph Richardson’s broad 
grin, which made his playing of Bottom so 
infinitely amusing. 


RADA and repertory 


Later, after attracting attention as an 
amateur actor at a Willesden Drama 
Festival and deciding to try his luck as a 
professional, Mr. Neville went to the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and during those 
student years he was a regular patron of the 
Old Vic. He wanted to play on that stage 
more than any other in the world. Eventu- 
ally, after repertory seasons at Lowestoft, 
Birmingham and Bristol, he was invited to 
play leading parts at the London Old Vic 
in 1953 and has been a pillar of the com- 
pany ever since. 


Desire for modern roles 


The current season may be Mr. Neville’s 
last at the Old Vic for a few years because 
he is anxious to play other-than-Shake- 
spearean parts. He makes an occasional 
appearance on television in a modern play, 


(Continued overleaf) 
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but that is not the same as working in the 
theatre, where he has the advantage of being 
able to develop the interpretation of a part 
during a run. 


Coriolanus next? 


On the other hand, Mr. Neville has no 
wish to leave the Old Vic for good. There 
are two or three other Shakespeare parts 
which he wants to play and naturally he 
would prefer to perform them at the Old 
Vic than anywhere else. He has a yearning 
to try his hand at Coriolanus and the play 
appeals to him so strongly that he would 
like to direct it as well. Later in his career 

perhaps ten years hence, when he will be 
in his forties—he would like to play 
Prospero in The Tempest, King Lear, and 
Antony in Antony and Cleopatra. 


Sixteen days’ rehearsals 

Conditions of work at the Old Vic are 
not as easy as one might imagine. New 
productions go on after no more than six- 
teen days of rehearsal, yet they are expected 
to be the finest of their kind and are 
naturally judged by the highest West End 
standards. Four weeks are allotted to the 
rehearsal of a new production, but work is 
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only possible four days a week—on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Matinees rule out Thursday and Saturday. 
As most actors rehearsing for the next 
production are also playing in the current 
one, they have no time to study their rdéles 
at home during the evening. By the time 
they get back, after rehearsing all day and 
playing at night, they are only too glad to 
fall into their beds. 


Second home 


For all that, there are great compensations 
in being at the Old Vic, which Mr. Neville 
is first to recognise. Having played in no 
other London theatre for the past four 
years, it has become a second home for 
him and he enjoys the atmosphere of family 
life backstage. He agrees that the spirit of 
Lilian Baylis is still strongly felt in the 
theatre, though she died twenty years ago, 
when most of the present Old Vic players 
were too young to have heard of her. Yet. 
working in her theatre now, they are con- 
scious of her presence, not in a supernatural 
sort of way, but as a tremendous influence, 
spurring them on to greater heights, to make 
the Old Vic the finest Shakespeare theatre 
in the world—the friendly, but serious, rival 
to Stratford-upon-Avon. * 
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Mary Ellen has so far refused all her official 

suitors because of a clandestine romance 

with a young man she knows as Roderick. 
(Jeremy Brett and Sonia Graham.) 


“Meet me by 
Moonlight” 


@ Scenes from the charming comedy by 

Anthony Lesser with lyrics by David 
Dearlove and Joy Whitby set to music of 
the period, which is directed by Terence 
Dudley at the Aldwych Theatre in a setting 
by Anthony Holland and costumes by Kate 
Servian. The play, which was originally 
produced at the Playhouse, Salisbury, is set 
in an English provincial town in the year 

84. 


Mary Ellen is none too friendly when she 

meets Charles Cuttinghame (Michael 

Denison), lawyer friend of her father who, 

unknown to him, is already lined up as the 

latest suitor by Mary Ellen’s match-making 
Aunt Tabitha. 





Pictures 
by 
Roger 
Wood 


Aunt Tabitha (Sophie 
Stewart), who has 
brought up her 
brother's motherless 
daughters, enchants 
her nieces when she 
tells them about her 
girlhood and the un- 
happy romance of 
her youth. Left: 
Stephanie Voss as 
Sarah, Henry Mans- 
field’s second daugh- 
ter, who, according to 
custom, cannot marry 
until the eldest 
daughter of the house 
is wed. 


Below: Aunt Tabitha’s reminiscences have turned on the question of the relative merits of the 
crinoline and bustle. The girls are delighted when Mary Ellen is allowed to dress up in her 
aunt’s beautiful crinoline dress. They sing “The Crinoline Song.” Left: Helen Jessop as 


Smith, the maidservant, and centre: Mavis Sage as Alice, the youngest daughter. 








/TESTENA NE 
PUELEANe® 


Mary Ellen, in spite of herself, is rather fascinated by Mr. Cuttinghame and so has neglected 

to keep her usual rendezvous with Roderick. To her embarrassment the young man, 

determined to see her, arrives with an introduction from a local bigwig. He is graciously 

received and Aunt Tabitha eyes him with great interest as a possible suitor for Sarah. Left: 
Ellis Irving as Henry Mansfield, a typically Victorian papa. 


Later Mr. Mansfield 
discovers that 
Roderick’s introduc- 
tion was not genuine 
and he forbids the 
young man his 
house, much to 
Sarah’s dismay, but 
not before Roderick 
has given some ex- 
pert advice in love 
making to the con- 
firmed bachelor, Mr. 
Cuttinghame. The 
latter has after all 
fallen in love with 
Mary Ellen. 





Charles Cuttinghame 
overdoes the wooing and 
Mary Ellen is naturally 
startled when a_ wild- 
eyed young man _ with 
flowing necktie rushes at 
her to declare his love 


Below: The happy end- 
ing of the play. The 
mystery of Roderick is 
explained and he is 
received back into the 
bosom of the family as 


Sarah’s fiancé, now that 

Mary Ellen and Charles 

have declared their in- 
tention to marry. 








Hilda Bayley, one 
time leading lady 
of Matheson Lang, 
as she appeared as 
Desdemona. 


by 
Eric Johns 


CIGARETTE with Hilda Bayley in the 
A interval invariably increases my 
pleasure of attending a first night. What- 
ever she has to say about the play and the 
players is always worth hearing, because no 
one is more ready to pay tribute to the 
versatile, hard-working young actors of to- 
day than this inveterate playgoer who was 
Matheson Lang’s leading lady and appeared 
with distinction in memorable casts that 
featured Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Lillah 
McCarthy, Lilian Braithwaite, Godfrey 
Tearle, Cyril Maude and other legendary 
figures of the Golden Age. 


Hilda Bayley first studied with Elsie 
Fogerty, but it was that great Candida, Kate 
Rorke, who launched her into the theatre. 
Little Hilda was only in her teens at the 
time and Miss Rorke never encouraged 
young ladies to go on the stage, but she 
considered Hilda’s talent to be genuinely 
outstanding. It would be a sin, she said, 
to restrain her. On the strength of a few 


private lessons from Miss Rorke, the eager. 


teen-ager presented herself at the stage door 
of the Duke of York’s and was promptly 
engaged to play Chow Wan, one of the little 
Chinese girls offered for sale in the slave 
market, in The Yellow Jacket. 

Matheson Lang came to see the play and 


invited her to create the part of Nang Ping 
in Mr. Wu, which was about to start upon 


Lang’s Leading Lady 


its long and successful career. Even at that 
point in her stage-life, when Hilda Bayley 
had had so little professional experience, 
Lang said she ought to play Juliet because 
she had the right quality and temperament 
to make theatre history in the part. 
Unfortunately, the chance never. came her 
way. 

However, other chances did come her 
way, thanks mainly to Lang’s unwavering 
faith in her talent during those early years. 
After Mr. Wu he promised to send for her 
if he ever had a suitable part in a future 
production. He was as good as his word 
and seven years later, in 1919, she received 
a telegram concerning what proved to be an 
important new play in Lang's 
Carnival. 

This time the great actor cast her as his 
leading lady, for an eight-week tour which 
was to precede the London run. He could 
not engage her for London because a 
famous actress had been lined up for the 
part and was waiting to see how the play 
shaped out of Town. By way of compensa- 
tion, Lang promised Hilda Bayley first con- 
sideration if he ever took the play to 
America. Even under such hard conditions, 
she could hardly turn down this glamorous, 
glittering réle of Simonetta. 

Simonetta is a famous actress, married to 
a great actor and together they are enjoying 

(Continued on page 42) 


career 





RALPH RICHARDSON returns to the London stage, after 

playing in New York and Australia, in ‘‘Flowering Cherry,” 

a new play by Robert Bolt, which begins a tour in 

Liverpool on 14th October, and is due at the Haymarket 
Theatre during the week of 18th November. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


JOYCE GRENFELL, who also returns to London on 8th 

October to appear at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in 

her new show “Joyce Grenfell at Home.’ Her previous 

delightful intimate revue, “Joyce Grenfell Requests the 
Pleasure,”’ is still fresh in the memory. 


(Portrait by Tony Armstrong Jones) 


In the News 


ANNE KIMBELL, the charming twenty-six-year-old actress 
from America, who is making her first appearance in 
England in “Roar Like a Dove” at the Phoenix. This 
new play by Lesley Storm opened on 26th September with 
John McCallum and Anthony Ireland in leading rdles, 
together with Paul McGrath and Evelyn Varden, who, like 
Miss Kimbell, come from New York. Miss Kimbell, 
incidentally, starred on Broadway in “The Seven Year 
Itch” for a year, and played Vivien Leigh’s part in 
“The Sleeping Prince’ during its Californian tour. 


(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 





Under Milk Wood (Conid.) 


were used. Emrys James taking the major 
part, assisted by Raymond Llewellyn who 
also played three smaller réles, but neither 
quite did full justice to the more vivid 
descriptive passages of Dylan Thomas. 
Peter Jeffrey as Captain Cat and John 
Woodvine as Reverend Eli Jenkins and also 
Mog Edwards, were both impressive whilst 
Barry Wilsher and David King competently 
portrayed between them most of the remain- 
ing major réles. 

The production was by John Moody, with 
settings, over which it was difficult to 
enthuse, designed by Catherine Browne. 

H.LP. 


SADLER’S WELLS 


**Ximenez-Vargas Spanish 
Ballet Company’’ 


E get more visiting companies of 

Spanish dancers now than formerly 
and the number of admirers is still growing. 
We are not likely to tire of the dramatic 
attitudes, the graceful action, the dramatic use 
of colour, the click of castanet, the stamp of 
the foot, the sound of the guitar. Ximenez and 
Vargas, the two gentlemen who give their 
names to the company, are extremely able 
executants and they have a very attractive 
team, youthful, handsome, sprightly and 
accomplished. Some of the items included 
singers, themselves well worth the hearing, 
and all had the rare combination of grace 
and verve, ardour and_ gravity, which 
characterizes the art of the isolated 
peninsula. H.G.M. 


SADLER’S WELLS 
** Jose Limon” 


HE Jose Limon Group is the first modern 

American dance company to visit 
England since the memorable visit of 
Martha Graham in March 1954 and though 
the immediate impact of his group was not 
so great as that of Miss Graham’s, whose 
use of décor, costumes and lighting was 
wonderfully exciting and imaginative, the 
brief two weeks. season at  Sadler’s 
Wells proved immensely stimulating and 
interesting. 

The company presented a large and varied 
programme of works by Jose Limon, Doris 
Humphrey and Pauline Koner, set to the 
music of Purcell, Vivaldi, Aaron Copland, 
Norman Dello Joio, Paul Creston and 
Carlos Surinach among others. Mr. Limon’s 


4h 


“There is a Time” and “The Moore’s 
Pavane” and Doris Humphrey's “ Night 
Spell” and “Lament for Ignacio Sanchez 
Mejias” stand out in the memory. 

Jose Limon, a striking and dedicated 
artist, dominates the company and is an 
actor-mime of outstanding quality while on 
the distaff side Pauline Koner is very fine in- 
deed: an artist of great feeling and imagina- 
tion. Lucas Hoving, Lavina Nielsen and 
Betty Jones stand out for the strength of 
their performances. L.M. 


THEATRE IN THE ROUND 


**Honey in the Stone’’ 


AHATMA Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, 

has the required dimensions for stag- 
ing a play in the round. Studio Theatre 
Limited presented Honey in the Stone there 
on 9th September. The play, by Ruth 
Dixon, presents a quietly prosperous Boer 
family in South Africa before and after the 
search for gold had brought about a terrible 
upheaval. The dialogue was turgid and the 
humorless chartcters seemed to have closed 
minds. The intimacy of the floor exposed 
these faults and offered no apparent 
compensation. 

Honey in the Stone was given for one 
week and was followed on 16th September 
by The Ornamental Hermit a new play by 
Catherine Prymme. H.G.M. 


APOLLO 


**For Amusement Only’ 


OW well into its second year For 

Amusement Only has recently under- 
gone some cast changes and acquired several 
new numbers. 


Wallas Eaton has taken over most of 
Hugh Paddick’s old numbers and provides 
a clever impersonation of Noél Coward in 
“Some Day You'll Find Me.” Barry 
Gosney carries off the Liberace number 
with the appropriate dimpled charm and is 
very amusing as the unfortunate interviewer 
in “A Spot of Participation,” the take-off 
of “ This is Your Life.” Patricia Lancaster 
is a definite asset and sings her “ London 
Song” with telling effect. The two attrac- 
tive dancers are Patricia Kirshner and 
Ronnie Curran. The latter particularly is 
very pleasant to watch. 


Of the new numbers the calypso “ The 


Passing Year” 
“ Third Rate” 


and the concerted number 
stand out. L.M. 





Lang’s Leading Lady ( ond.) 


a popular triumph in Othello. Jealousy, 
occasioned by an incident during the 
carnival in Venice, casts a shadow over their 
private life and during a performance of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy the husband attempts 
to smother his wife on the stage. It was 
a magnificent star part for Hilda Bayley, 
with comedy, tragedy and even some 
Shakespeare, thrown in for good measure. 
So enthusiastically did audiences respond to 
her sensational performance that Lang 
called her to his dressing room before the 
end of the first week of the try-out tour and 
offered her the part in London. 


Having seen these two popular players in 
the excerpt from Othello which was featured 
in Carnival, West End playgoers demanded 
they should revive Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
which was presented for a series of matinees 
during the London run of Carnival at the 
New Theatre. There was a deep and 
sensitive understanding between these two 
artists. Each appreciated instinctively what 
the other did best in the stage, and reacted 
accordingly. Unforgettably poignant was 
the moment when Desdemona dies and 
Hilda Bayley let her hand fall over the edge 
of the bed, so that Lang could kneel beside 
her and whimper over it like a dog. 


Lang was a tremendously unselfish player, 
ready to believe in younger members of his 
company and give them much-needed 
inspiration in their early years. Lucien 
Guitry, father of Sacha, and the greatest 
French actor of his day, went round to see 
Lang after a performance of Carnival. 
Lang insisted upon taking his distinguished 
visitor to his leading lady’s dressing room 
to pay her a compliment in person. The 
following day Hilda Bayley received a 
charming letter from Guitry, starting Chére 
Camarade, and going on to thank her. for 
speaking such beautiful words with an 
expression he would never forget. Miss 
Bayley regards that letter as her most 
cherished possession acquired after a life- 
time on the stage. It is to be buried with her. 

More importance was attached to re- 
hearsals in those days. It was an exception 


for a play to be sent out on a prior-to- 
London tour. Instead, it was rehearsed in 
London from five to seven weeks—not for 
three, as happens nowadays. All the major 


changes would be made well ahead of the 
opening date, so that during the last week 
the play would be performed over and over 
again until it was polished to perfection by 
the time the curtain rose on the first night. 


Hilda Bayley is convinced that the pro- 
vinces had a better deal in those days than 
now, when so few stars leave London. 
Thirty years ago Seymour Hicks and 
Ellaline Terriss, Fred Terry and Julia 
Neilson, Martin- Harvey and Matheson 
Lang were frequently on the touring circuit 

not trying-eut new plays on the provincial 
dogs, but happily taking their London 
successes out to people who would not 
otherwise have seen them, 


Actresses did not 
enthusiastically when 
made in this country. Hilda Bayley was an 
exception and became a_ keen _ pioneer, 
dating back to her appearance as a Russian 
Countess in Under Suspicion. \t was made 
by the Broadwest Company at Waltham- 
stow, where lighting was provided by the 
sun shining through a glass roof, and con- 
trolled by curtains that were pulled across 
on rods, as in an old-fashioned photo- 
graphic studio. Shiny boards were used as 
reflectors. The artists, who were mostly 
stage people, because there were no 100 per 
cent. film actors and actresses in those days, 
invented their own make-up in consultation 
with the cameraman. The make-up expert 
had not yet come into being. 


take to films very 
they started to be 


Nowadays Miss Bayley’s voice is heard 
from time to time on radio programmes, but 
she gains most of her artistic satisfaction 
from coaching young players or preparing 
them for special auditions. She equips them 
for the stage by releasing their potentialities, 
teaching them and encouraging them to 
make the best of what talent they have. In 
other words, she does for them precisely 
what Matheson Lang did for her when he 
said he wanted her to play in Mr. Wu... 
and later in Carnival. 





THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW... 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, London W.C.2 


Temple Bar 5678 (5S lines) ‘Theatridio Westcent London’ 
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My Bank Manager 
encouraged me 
to spend 


. only a little 
extra it’s true, but there’s a 
big difference between the 
cigarettes we used to smoke 
and 


‘STATE EXPRESS 555 ¢ 
She Best Cegarelles tn the Volld 
4/4 for 20 


Also in 10 - 25 * 50° 100 (including air-tight tins of 50) 
State Gpress ee 4 : 
cicabern wamuracruerny The House of STATE CAPRESS ralom 1 ieer-\e} tue am ae), 1820), Pe / 


anoate ToRac 


The perfect accompaniment to any main course 





Theatre World x2e 
Ri a d a Liebfraumilch 
BLACKFRIARS 


(holding 12 issues) LABEL 


The finest wine in its 
= , ; Not too sweet, 
[The ideal method of class. res 8 tie 
; ; not too dry xcellent 
preserving your copies 


with fish, poultry, 


white or red meat 


9/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 


Theatre World, Dorset Bldgs 
3 { ? 4 our 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 CFO Wine Merchant's 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN 


1 Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 














Stull 
Running! 


Scenes from 
some West 


End successes 


“For Amusement Only” (Apollo) 

Ronnie Stevens, Patricia Lancaster, 

Judy Carne, Barry Took and Barbara 

Young in the calypso number, ‘The 

Passing Year’’ by Peter Myers, with 

music by Ronald Cass. This revue is 
now well into its second year 


“These Foolish Kings” 
(Victoria Palace) which had 
its first performance on 18th 
December 1956 L to R 
Jimmy Nervo, Eddie Gray 
and Charlie Naughton pre- 
pare to wreck “‘The Legend 
of Wyatt Twerp.”’ 





“The Lovebirds’ (Adelphi). Ronald 

Shiner and Dora Bryan in an amusing 

moment from the comedy by Basil 

Thomas which had its first performance 
on 20th April 1957. 


“The Waltz of the Toreadors”’ 

(Criterion). Renee Asherson as Mlle. 

de Ste-Euverte and Trader Faulkner as 

Gaston in the play by Jean Anouilh, 

which had its opening performance at 
the Arts on 24th February 1956. 




















“The Boy Friend” 


d . A scene 
from Sandy Wilson's 
long-running musical 
comedy which had its 
first performance on 

14th January 1954 





“A Dead Secret’ (Piccadilly). Paul Scofield as Frederick Dyson and 
Laidman Browne as Sir Arthur Lovecraft in Rodney Ackland’s 
ntriguing play, which opened at the Piccadilly on 30th May this year 


“Sailor Beware!’ (Strand) Cyri 
Smith, James Copeland and Richard 
Coleman in aé_ée scene from. the 
brilliantly successfu comedy by 
Falkland Cary and Philip King 






~< H 


. 2 
i Sr 
ys : “Dry Rot” (Whitehall). A scene 


¢ from the long-running farce by John 
 * Chapman with L to R, Basil Lord, 
: Brian Rix and Leo Franklyn 









THE WONDERFUL LAMP 





THE WONDERFUL LAMP 


News from Broadway 

RITISH plays, actors and producers are 

prominent among forthcoming Autumn 
productions on Broadway. 

Top of the list is John Osborne’s con- 
troversial play Look Back in Anger, which 
is due to open at the Lyceum on Ist October. 
Kenneth Haigh and Mary Ure, playing their 
original réles, head the five person cast. 
Later, Broadway will see Romanoff and 
Juliet in which the author, Peter Ustinov, 
will play the General, the rdle he created at 
the Piccadilly. 

Henry Sherek has just returned to London 
after making final arrangements for the 
production of Under Milk Wood, the drama- 
tic reverie concerning a Welsh coastal town 
by Dylan Thomas. Another Thomas offer- 
ing will be Emlyn Williams's brilliant one- 
man entertainment A Boy Growing up, the 
programme of stories and poems with which 
Mr. Williams enchanted Londoners at the 
Globe in the summer of 1955. 

Nude with Violin, still running success- 
fully in London, will be seen on Broadway 
with Noél Coward as author, director and 
star. Also in the company will be Joyce 
Carey, who has left the London production 
to appear with Mr. Coward in her original 
role of Isobel Sorodin. George Devine is 
to present his production of The Country 
Wife by William Wycherley, in which 
Laurence Harvey will again play the 
lascivious Mr. Horner, while Julie Harris 
will be seen as Margery Pinchwife. 

Richard Burton is to star with Helen 
Hayes and Susan Strasberg in the Patricia 
Noyes adaptation of Time Remembered by 
Jean Anouilh, and the Irish actress Siobhan 
McKenna will have the leading réle in 
Morton Wishengrad’s drama about Irish 
immigrants on New York’s lower east side. 
The play, The Rope Dancer, will be directed 
by Peter Hall, 

Off-Broadway, at the Phoenix Theatre. 
one of the most ambitious programmes will 
be undertaken by Messrs. Norris Houghton 
and T. Edward Hambleton. The Phoenix 
season opens on 8th October with an adapta- 
tion of Schiller’s Mary Stuart, starring Irene 
Worth and directed by Tyrone Guthrie. Mr. 
Guthrie will also stage the second produc- 
tion, Karel Capek’s The Makropoulos Secret 
in which Eileen Herlie will have a leading 
part, while the third attraction, The Beaux 
Stratagem, will star Kay Hammond and 
John Clements. * 

Our Broadway Correspondent, Ranald 
Savery, will resume his regular feature next 
month, 





The pair are surprised by 
John’s wife, Elizabeth (Simone 
Signoret). She dismisses Abi- 
gail, who swears to revenge 
herself upon Elizabeth, by 
accusing her of witchcraft. 


The film is set in Puritan Salem, in 1692. 

His wife’s coldness pushes John Proctor 

(Yves Montand) into a clandestine liaison 

with Abigail (Mylene Demongeot), their 
servant. 


‘The 
Witches of Salem’ 


@ Scenes from the film version of 

Arthur Miller’s famous play The 
Crucible, which is now. showing 
at the Academy Cinema, Oxford 
Street. The play was adapted for the 
screen by Jean-Paul Sartre, and the 
main parts are brilliantly acted by 
Simone Signoret, Yves Montand, and 
an exciting new French star, Mylene 
Demongeot. 


Abigail and her gang of 
teen-age girls have suc- 
ceeded in starting an 
hysterical witch-hunt in 
Salem. When John Proctor 
tries to expose her, he is 
himself convicted of witch- 
craft, Rather than save his 
life by a false confession, 
he dies a martyr’s death, 
and so brings the town back 
to sanity. 











Gordon Craig 
INDEX TO THE STORY OF MY DAYS 


Edward Gordon Craig, that legen- 
dary figure of the theatre, writes 
an absorbing account of his life 
work and wealth of personal 
relationships during the period 1872 
-1906. This period covers his child- 
hood (with poignant memories of 
his mother, Ellen Terry), his appren- 
ticeship to Irving and his romantic 
attachment to Isadora Duncan. 

Illustrated 35/- 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 





PICTURE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH THEATRE 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 


Edited by these two authorities on 
the theatre, this volume provides a 
fascinating addition to the 
HULTON PICTURE HISTORIES. 
Well over 500 pictures are divided 
into convenient historical periods 
from the early pre-Elizabethan 
beginnings to the present day. 

Illustrated 30/- 


HULTON PRESS 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


OME unusually good new theatre books 
have come to hand recently. Promin- 
ent among them is Index to the Story of My 
Days: Some Memoirs of Edward Gordon 
Craig (1872-1907) (published by Hulton 
Press at 35s. net). For those of us who have 
looked upon Gordon Craig (now well up in 
his eighties) as a remote legendary figure, a 
genius if you like, dreaming up impractical 
stage designs, this book will be a revelation. 
Craig to the English has always been a 
problem, not least of whose content is the 
fact that, although unsung in the land of his 
birth, abroad he is revered and famous in 
a dozen countries, though there is so little 
to show in the outward concrete way. It 
is a puzzle to many people to explain how it 
is that this man, seemingly retired for many 
years, has been the inspiration behind a 
great movement in the modern theatre. 
These fascinating memoirs, taking us in 
the present volume only as far as 1907, 
both answer the problem and in a strange 
way increase the mystery. But what they 
are above all is the revelation of a unique 
personality, absolutely honest in his self- 
analysis and penetrating in his glimpses of 
the great ones of the English theatre with 
whom he has rubbed shoulders from the 
days when his illustrious mother, Ellen 


Terry, was at the height of her career. He 
demonstrates in no uncertain way that the 
child was father of man: his portrayal of 
his relationship with his mother and attitude 


to the circumstances of his birth would 
satisfy the most ardent Freudian, and he 
seeks in no way to minimise his own faults 
and weaknesses. Perhaps this book rings 
true in its overwhelming unconventionality, 
because the author has been writing his 
memoirs all his life. There is a tremendous 
sense of spontaneity and further instalments 
from the pen of this remarkable personality 
will be awaited eagerly. 

Following their excellent Companions to 
Shaw and Maugham, there is now published 
by Rockliff (63s. net) Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchenson’s Theatrical Companion to 
Coward, which includes an appreciation of 
Noél Coward's work in the theatre by 
Terence Rattigan. There is no gainsaying 
the thoroughness of this book, which in 
addition to including a pictorial record of 
the first performances and revivals, also 
contains extracts from Coward's own auto- 
biographical writings and quotations from 
contemporary critics after each first night in 
London and New York. There are 172 
pictures and all Coward's plays, operettas, 


revues, films, television scripts and lyrics are 
listed. To delve into this monumental 
work is to feel one has run through the 
entire gamut of a whole. era of modern 
theatre history. 


Old Vic Drama 2 (1947-1957) by Audrey 
Williamson (Rockliff, 30s. net) is a sequel 
to this excellent authors Old Vic Drama 
which was widely praised for its unique 
qualities of scholarship and readability. The 
last ten years have been challenging ones 
for the theatre in the Waterloo Road, par- 
ticularly as they followed on the heels of 
those glorious seasons at the New when 
Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson and 
Sybil Thorndike were leading a magnificent 
company in outstanding Shakespearean 
productions. But time does not stand still 
and as we read this masterly review we note 
above all names that the decade has brought 
to the top. John Neville and Virginia 
McKenna are featured in the coloured 
frontispiece and we relive the early work 
of many others, including Dorothy Tutin, 
Richard Burton, Paul Rogers, Yvonne 
Mitchell, Irene Worth, Claire Bloom, Eric 
Porter, to name but a few. 


Harald Melvill, who has thrown a life line 
to many an amateur producer by his pre- 
vious books, Designing and Painting 
Scenery, Theatrecraft and Magic of Make- 
up, now presents what is likely to be his 
most useful book of all, A Complete Guide 
to Amateur Dramatics, with a foreword by 
Christopher Fry (Rockliff, 30s. net). There 
are some 120 illustrations to assist, and Mr. 
Melvill who, as a practical man of the 
theatre, never asks the impossible, has 
splendid advice to give on choosing a play, 
producing, adapting the hall, scenery, light- 
ing, properties, costumes, make-up, festivals, 
etc. It is a book to instruct, cheer and 
encourage. (See also page 54.) 

Peter Ustinov by Geoffrey Willans (Peter 
Owen, 21s, net). This is the first book to be 
written about the gifted and versatile Peter 
Ustinov. Mr. Willans covers all aspects of 
Mr. Ustinov’s varied career and takes the 
reader into the attractive Chelsea home 
showing him at work on his plays, present- 
ing a picture of what it means to have 
achieved such an early and international 
success. This is an interesting and witty 
book and well reveals the serious and deeply 
thinking man beneath the clown. 

The Danny Kaye Saga by Kurt Singer 
(Robert Hale, 18s. net). Danny Kaye is 


(Continued on page 54) 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 





MAJORCA 


= ~~ SPANISH 
— RESTAURANT 


66 Brewer Street 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best. 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 

NOT Sundays 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of ‘“‘Well Let’s Eat”’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
No tables booked after 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


“8-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon fill 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 


Little 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


LEONTS 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose nape are assured 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 


“‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant." 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 


Akropolis~ —_| 
“As Restaurant 


10 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


OPEN SUNDAYS LICENSED 
Telephone: MUSeum 8198 
The restaurant of beautiful flowers 
Best Greek dishes in Town 














Under the personal supervision of Mr. A. Plato 
Before or after the theatre visit 


PLAT ss Restau rant 


83 WIGMORE STREET, W.1. 
Specialities include Continental and Eastern 
dishes Fully Licensed 
Open 12 p.m.—3 p.m. 6 p.m.—11.30 p.m 
{except Sundays) Tel: WELbeck 7867 





SMALL! INTIMATE! RELAXING! 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 














GREAT WALL RESTAURANT 
AUTHENTIC CLASSICAL CHINESE CUISINE 
FULLY LICENSED 
Open 12.00—11 p.m. Sun. 5.30—10.30 
33 OXFORD STREET, W.1. GER 4713 
Near Tottennam Court Road Tube Station 


VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP FOR ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENTS AND BROCADES Etc. 











For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1955 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1. 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 


Telephone: GERrard 3911 
Open 12.30 - 2.30 p.m 6.15 -11.15 p.m 











ee An 
English 
Summer ” 


A scene from the 
play which was 
presented by the 
Queen's Players, 
Hornchurch, during 
Battle of Britain 
Week in September. 
The author of “An 
English Summer” is 
Ronald Adam, and 
fall details of this 
successful special 
production are given 
in the article below. 
In the picture L-R 
are: Michael 
Wynne, Geoffrey 
Russell, Gary Wat- 
son, John Hoskin, 
Gary Hope = and 
Anthony Rea. 


(Picture 
by 
Edward G. Bent) 


Repertory Roundabout 


ERE is a thought for the future. I look 

forward to the day when there are a 
minimum of 100 flourishing repertory 
theatres in this country with a _ central 
London theatre where the different com- 
panies could take it in turn to appear before 
West End audiences. The idea is not new 
but it is worth repeating time and time again. 
Repertory companies should have more 
opportunity of displaying their talents if 
they are to survive these difficult times. A 
combination of interests, representing the 
commercial theatres, the Arts Council and 
the towns concerned might be the most 
suitable body to found a central repertory 
theatre. TV provides a stage for repertories 
and so should London. 


* * * 


There is far. brighter news this month. The 
Forbes Russell company at Brighton have 
been so successful during the summer 
season that they are to continue their 
activities at the Paris Cinema for the winter. 
Many playgoers will recall that the Paris 
was, until a few years ago, Her Majesty's 
Theatre, standing next door to the Theatre 
Royal in New Street. 

* * ~ 

Records have been shattered recently at 
Westcliff. With a 25 per cent increase in 
attendance over the same period last year 


by Laurence Evans 


the Palace Players achieved even better 
things with the production of Spider's Web. 
House full boards went up every night, 200 
people were turned away from the Wednes- 
day matinée, and programmes were sold out 
and promptly duplicated. The Wednesday 
figures reached the highest daily takings and 
attendances, even with a uniform 2s. 6d. 
matinée price and with prices reduced 
through Entertainments Duty changes, 
breaking a four-year old Saturday record. 
Finally, a nine-year-old record was broken 
when the play was seen by more patrons 
than any other repertory production at the 
Palace Theatre. Who says repertory is 
dying? 
* * * 


At Sheffield, the Playhouse Company are 
undertaking a varied Autumn season includ- 
ing Romanoff and Juliet by Peter Ustinov, 
The Diary of Anne .Frank, and The Affair 
at Assino by N. C. Hunter. On 14th 
October, they present A Stranger in the Tea 
by Lilian and Edward Percy, adapted from 
Green Tea by Sheridan le Fanu, and 
presented for the first time on any stage. 
On 28th October, the company’s production 
will be the successful Plantiff in a Pretty Hat 
by Hugh and Margaret Williams, and on 
11th November they will be seen in Frost 


(Continued overleaf) 





Repertory Roundabout (Conid.) 


at Midnight by André Obey, translated and 
adapted by Warren Tute. 
+ * * 

The Diary of Anne Frank received its first 
provincial production with the Rapier 
Players presentation at the Little Theatre, 
Bristol, recently. 

The play's two weeks run was a great 
success. Ronald Russell's production in 
Alexander McPherson’s setting, on a stage 
only 22 feet wide by 16 feet deep, overall 
brilliantly captured the moods of this 
pathetic story of a young Jewish girl and 
her family during the war. Penny Stephen’s 
portrayal of Anne, in her first appearance 
with the company, was a triumph. 

By public demand, The Rainmaker is to 
be presented for a further week from 7th 
October. 

Other October productions include The 
Affair at Assino and Double Image by Roger 
MacDougall and Ted Allan. 

* * 2 

Clifford Williams, the Canterbury Mar- 
lowe Players’ director of productions has 
resigned but will continue to act as produc- 
tion adviser. He is succeeded by Garfield 
Morgan who will be assisted by Roy Hope. 
The company recently celebrated their first 
birthday. 

= * * 

The Queen’s Players’ special “ Battle of 
Britain”? week production at Hornchurch 
was An English Summer by Ronald Adam. 

The author was a wartime controller in 
the operations room at the Royal Air Force, 
Hornchurch, and this is the setting of the 
play. It catches perfectly the atmosphere of 
the summer of 1940, and The Queen's 
Players, headed by Bernard Warwick, re- 
created vividly life at a wartime Royal Air 
Force Station, of which Hornchurch was one 
of the most famous. 

Nine different squadrons, seven of them 
equipped with Spitfires, fought in the Battle 
of Britain at one time or another, from 
Hornchurch. In all they lost 82 aircraft and 
37 pilots between 12th August and 11th 
September. They inflicted three times as 
many casualties on the enemy. An English 
Summer, which tells part of the story, was 
first presented at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, when it was widely acclaimed 
by the critics. 

James Grout, the producer, himself ex- 
R.A.F., played one of “the few;” David 
Chivers and Richard Butler other officers; 
John Flint, the sole army type; Hugh 
Mathias, L.A.C. Brightside, the “ old faith- 


ful” orderly, and, making a brief appear- 
ance, was the sole female member of the 
cast, Nora McKelvie. 

Extracts of the play were televised from 
the Queens’ Theatre on I.T.V. on Wednes- 
day 11th September. 


* * * 


Plans for the second season of the 
Meadow Players at the Oxford Phayhouse 
include first performances in England of 
plays by Anouilh, Ghelderode, Roussin and 
Ugo Betti, as well as the World Premiére 
of a new work by William Cooper, the 
novelist. Guest stars due to appear during 
the year include John Justin, Jill Bennett, 
Rachel Roberts and Paul Scofield. 

The 1957 season opened on Ist October 
with Dinner with the Family, a translation 
by Edward Owen Marsh of Jean Anouilh’s 
comedy Le Rendez-vous de Senlis, with John 
Justin and Jill Bennett in the leading parts. 
This is early Anouilh, light, funny and 
romantic; it has neither the death-agonies 
nor the fantastication of some of his other 
early work, though the Anouilh sense of 
theatre and wit are strongly in evidence. 

Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk Wood, with 
Edgar Wreford as the Narrator and Rachel 
Roberts as Polly Garter, follows on 22nd 
October. The settings for this and the 
Then, on 


Anouilh play are by Paul Mayo. 
12th November, comes Mademoiselle Jaire, 
the first play to be staged in England of the 


eminent Belgian dramatist, Michel de 
Ghelderode. The translation is by Derek 
Prouse, the designer Francis Thomas and 
the producer Minos Volanakis, who later in 
the year is to undertake, at the Royal Court 
Theatre, a new production of Lysistrata, one 
of the most successful plays presented at 
Oxford last season. The last play before 
Christmas is a translation by Merlin Thomas 
of Andre Roussin’s Une Grande Fille Toute 
Simple. This was the author's first great 
hit in the theatre and his favourite play. 

As well as a Christmas play, there will 
be a three-week season by the Hogarth 
Puppets, opening on 23rd December; and in 
the New Year, Paul Scofield is to appear in 
William Cooper's Prince Genji, a romance 
based on the medieval Japanese story. 
Other New Year plans include the produc- 
tion of Ugo Betti’s Crime on Goat Island, 
a new version of The Bacchae, and the first 
two winners of the Commonwealth Prize 
Play Scheme, announced earlier. 

The resident Director of Productions. 
Frank Hauser, will produce all the plays in 
this most ambitious and interesting season 
apart from Mademoiselle Jaire. 





Extracts 

from the 
October 
1927 

** Theatre 

World ’ 


Items of theatre news announced in 
Theatre World thirty years ago included :— 


se HE Princes’ Theatre has _ re-opened 

with a new farce named Compromising 
Daphne, by ‘ Valentine,’ part-author of the 
famous Tons of Money. In the cast are 
Joan Barry, Jean Webster Brough, Jessie 
Bateman. A. Bromley Davenport, Stafford 
Hilliard, C. M. Lowne, and John Deveral. 


* * * 


Following the One-Eyed Herring, which 
has been transferred to the Strand Theatre, 
Leon M. Lion has produced The Lady in 
Law, the English adaptation (by Bertha 
Murray) of Louis Verneuil and Georges 
Birr’s Maitre Bolbec et Son Mari, with Edith 
Evans, Margaret Halstan, Frederick Leister, 
and O. B. Clarence in the leading parts. 

* - * 


October 3rd will see the inauguration at 


the Court Theatre of the “ International 
Season of Plays,” arranged by Mr. 
Komisarjevsky. The opening piece is Paul /, 
a play adapted by John Alford and James 
Dale from the Russian of Merejevski. The 
interest is centred in Tsar Paul I and the 
story of his love, his sufferings and his 
eventual murder. The following night will 
see the first performance at the Royalty 
Theatre of The Crooked Billet, a new play 
by Dion Titheradge, whose Loose Ends 
created some small sensation a year or so 
ago. The principal parts will be taken by 
Phyllis Titmuss, C. V, France, and Dennis 
Eadie. . 


Another important first night will take 
place on the same date. This is the Play- 
room Six production of Strindberg’s Miss 
Julie, a play not previously produced in 
London. Its presentation, particularly at a 
time when Strindberg’s The Father is one 
of the most talked of plays in London, is a 
wise move by the Playroom Six management. 


* * 


’ 
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Thirty Years Ago 


O the Savoy, replacing the genius of 

Strindberg, came the deliberate sensa- 
tionalism of Edgar C. Middleton. Thanks 
to the publicity given to the pyjamas worn 
by the leading lady, Potiphar’s Wife became 
a success from the second night onwards, 
and will, no doubt, stay some months at the 
Savoy. Mr. Middleton is a lucky man. 
First the Censor did his little best by refus- 
ing to allow the story of Potiphar’s wife to 
be read in the trial scene; then the news- 
paper outburst of “Silly Season” silliness 
concerning the exact amount of lace Miss de 
Casalis should or should not wear on her 
stage pyjamas came as a further blessing to 
the box office. Mr. Middleton himself had 
done his best by writing a seduction episode 
and a dramatic trial scene, so, between every- 
thing and everybody, the “House Full” 
boards were practically forced into use. 
Personally, I have not seen the play since 
the second performance, when the furiously 
boomed seduction was received by the 
audience with quite cheerful laughter. 
Neither Jeanne de Casalis nor Paul Cava- 
nagh (the seducer) seemed to mind; until the 
last few minutes of the scene, when the lady 
charges her uncomplacent chauffeur with 
assault, they both acted as if playing in a 
burlesque. 


* ™ 


After Genesis, I turn to Exodus—the large 
number of English actors and actresses who 
either are going or have gone to New York. 
James B. Fagan has taken out a company 
in And So to Bed. In it are Yvonne 
Arnaud and Mary Grey in their original 
parts; with Fred O'Donovan as Pepys, and 
Giles Isham as King Charles. Allen Jeayes, 
who created the latter part, has gone to 
America to play “opposite” Katherine 
Cornell in The Letter. 

Fred Wright is playing Ko-Ko in 
Winthrop Ames’s revival of The Mikado, 
Beatrice Lillie is preparing for a new Charles 
Dillingham musical piece, Bernard Jukes is 
producing Dracula in New York, and it is 
rumoured that Alice Delysia and Evelyn 
Laye may depart to U.S.A. Richard Bird 
is to take the lead for Al Woods in The 
Fanatics in New York, and Arthur Wontner 
and A. E. Matthews will appear there in 
Interference for Gilbert Miller. 

Barry Jackson has taken over an English 
company (headed by Reginald Bach as 
Richard Varwell) for his American produc- 
tion of Yellow Sands. * 





Theatre on Reeord 


IRST, let me draw your attention, with 

considerable enthusiasm, to “Ella 
Fitzgerald sings the Rodgers and Hart Song 
Book” (H.M.V. CLP1116/7). This covers 
four sides and thirty-four songs, and it is 
great stuff. Miss Fitzgerald is in fine fettle, 
and I don’t have to tell you about the songs. 
Here we have not only the familiar ones 
from such shows as Evergreen, On Your 
Toes and The Girl Friend, but also a whole 
batch from American shows that never 
reached these shores. Even if it means going 
short of food or drink, these discs should 
be in your collection. 


On Mercury MPL 6518, Vivian Blaine 
sings a dozen songs from the various editions 
of New York’s famous Ziegfeld Follies. In 
his book on Florenz Ziegfeld, Eddie Cantor 
reports that Ziegfeld, despite his unerring 
eye for a pretty girl, did not have an equally 
good ear for an outstanding song—and this 
selection seems to bear out Mr. Cantor’s 
words. However, Miss Blaine sings the 
songs for all they are worth, with an attrac- 
tive huskiness, as if she, too, had been parad- 
ing the draughty stage of the New 
Amsterdam Theatre in the traditional 
Ziegfeld Follies garb of sequins and a few 
feathers. 

Despite persistent rumours of its coming, 
Silk Stockings, the musical stage adaptation 
of the Garbo film, Ninotchka, was never 
presented in London. It ran for over a year 
in New York, starring Don Ameche and 
Hildegarde Neff. 

A new film version has arrived, however, 
and on M-G-M (C760 you can hear Fred 
Astaire, Cyd Charisse and Janis Paige in 
some sound-track excerpts. 

The story is, unfortunately, as topical now 
as it was in 1939, when the original version 
was written. Satirising the lack of mutual 
understanding between Russia and the West, 
it tells of a Soviet woman diplomat who 
arrives in Paris and falls in love with an 
American, and also with the Western way of 
life as typified by sexy clothes, champagne 
cocktails and Cole Porter’s music. 

The film score is not quite the same as 
that of the New York stage version. Two 
songs “ Hail, Bibinski” and “ As on through 
the Seasons we Sail,” have been omitted, 
and two new ones, “ Fated to be Mated” 
and “The Ritz Roll and Rock,” have been 
added. As always, Cole Porter’s tunes are 
attractive and his lyrics are neat, although 
inevitably harping on that same old subject. 
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by Roy Plomley 


On 45 r.p.m. extended play discs are two 
delightful excursions into the past. On 
Columbia SEG7711, you can hear Dolores 
Gray and the late Bill Johnson, together 
with Wendy Toye and Irving Davies, in the 
songs from Annie Get Your Gun. Is it 
really ten years since this memorable show, 
with its speed and spectacle and _ glitter, 
dazzled our austerity-accustomed eyes? 

Looking back still further, on Parlophone 
GEP8623 you can hear Anny Ahlers, the 
fascinating red-headed German star of The 
Dubarry, singing four of the songs with 
which she enchanted audiences at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1932. * 


Theatre Bookshelf (Contd.) 


today the world’s highest paid buffoon, he is 
also number one ambassador for United 
Nations International Children’s Fund for 
whom he made the film Assignment 
Children. His singing, dancing, mimicry 
and his work for the United Nations have 
made him one of the most loved men in the 
world, 

But life was not always so good. For David 
Daniel Kaminsky, born in the Brownsville 
section of Brooklyn, it was a twelve year 
struggle before he made the grade. His is 
a fascinating story well told by Kurt Singer. 
The book has many interesting illustrations. 

Gilbert. His Life and Strife by Hesketh 
Pearson (Metheun, 25s. net). The Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan combination is world-famous 
but very little has been disclosed concerning 
the intimate life and public achievements of 
Sir William Gilbert. Hesketh Pearson now 
supplies a full-length portrait of the man in 
his excellent biography. 

Actress by Yvonne Mitchell (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 15s. net). This book, 
though not an autobiography, tells through 
scenes from Miss Mitchell’s life in the 
theatre, films and television studios what the 
average young actor's life is likely to be 
from early parental disapproval to success. 
This very readable book is just the thing for 
your stage-struck daughter. 

Also received this month; Six Great Actors 
by Richard Findlater (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d. net). Six brief critical essays on 
Garrick, Kean, Kemble, Macready, Irving 
and Forbes-Robertson. The Ziegfeld Follies 
by Marjorie Farnsworth (Peter Davies, 25s. 
net). A history of the Follies in text and 
pictures with an introduction by Billie Burke 
Ziegfeld. 





Window Display 


in Chelsea 


FASCINATING composite poster 

dated 1895 and headed “Chrom- 
atic Program-London Amusements ” 
which includes playbills of some thirty- 
three shows has been on display in 
Donovans, a newsagent’s shop in 
Walton Street, Chelsea, in which area 
many famous theatrical personalities 
reside. Mr. Baldwin, the owner, dis- 
covered it under the floorboards at 
his newsagent’s shop in Rochester, 
Kent, and when he moved to Chelsea 
he was prompted to display it again, 
to the great interest of the many West 
End artists who patronise his shop. 
One can pick out many famous 
names, including Ellen Terry, Sey- 
mour Hicks and George Alexander. 
The evergreen Charley's Aunt is 
listed, as well as The Shop Girl and 
Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum. A 
theatre shown as closed down for the 
holidays is the St. James’s! Mr. 
Baldwin has decorated his window 
display, as will be seen, with numer- 
ous copies of Theatre World, and we 
are proud to be in such good com- 
pany, though the bill is thirty years 
our senior! 





Letter from Hungary — A young stage designer 
writes to *‘Theatre World’’ 


URING recent months we have received 

several letters from readers living in 
Eastern Europe, among them is one from a 
young stage designer living in Hungary 
which we reproduce below in case any 
reader in this country might like to 
correspond with this enthusiastic young man. 


Cselenyi Josef, 
BUDAPEST, 

14 Almos Vezer Ter 6 
Hungary 


To the Editor, 


I have found your address in your magazine *‘Theatre 
World” of which I am a regular reader. 

The so many good articles and wonderful pictures 
gave me the idea to write to you and ask your help 
in my personal problem. 

I am a twenty-eight year-old stage designer who is 
from my early childhood—a constant lover of modern 
Stage design, light and costumes. 

Here in Hungary we generally do not produce really 
modern plays or modern scenic designs on account of 
the premier style of ‘social realism,’’ which was 
originated in the early ‘nineties as a general style and 
did not develop further. So I, and the other young 
artists are unable to produce, or only converse about 
any modern problem of theatrical art, with anyone. 

That is why I am learning foreign languages to build 
up my personal contact in the modern foreign arts 

As you see, I am not the best English scholar, any- 


how, in spite of that, I should like to correspond with 
young English theatre men, of any kind, especially 
designers if it is possible. 

My request would be for you to find me some young 
men in the theatre who are ready to correspond with a 
foreign colleague about different artistic problems 

I do not want to bother you, but I don’t know the 
address of any theatre or art school to find my man 

I shall be very happy if someone would answer me 

Sincerely, 
Josef Cselenyi 





MRS. N. BARKER OFFERS A MOST 

EXCLUSIVE RANGE OF UPHOLSTERY, 

DIRECT FROM OUR’ FACTORY, AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


PERIOD CONTEMPORARY 
Wing Chairs £15 All Dunlopillo 
Buttoned back upholstered 
Kidney Settees £38 chairs £15 
Empire Settees £45 Studio Couches £28 
Knole Chairs & Settees Settees £35 


A really choice selection to be seen by appoint- 
ment at 53 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


Made to order in your own choice of fabric 


Ring UPLANDS 1525 for appointment, or write 
to 15 BOX RIDGE AVE., PURLEY, SURREY 














Amateur Stage 


HE play-writing competition organised 
by the Northern Polytechnic Repertory 
Company attracted a considerable number 
of entries and presented the judges with a 
difficult task to select the prize-winning play. 
The choice has now been made and the 
winning play, Goodbye, Inishderg! by 
Rhona Williams will be presented by the 
company in December. 1957. 
* * * 


The Mountview Theatre Club is to present 
two plays during October; The Mortimer 
Touch by Eric Linklater from the 7th to the 
12th, and Arthur Miller's All My Sons from 
the 21st to the 26th. 


* * * 


Summertime by Ugo Betti, produced by 
Roger Suddards, is to be given by the 
Bradford Civic Playhouse from 7th to 12th 
October. 

* * ” 

The next production of The Southsea 

Shakespeare Actors is to be Romeo and 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 
: Cx 
) S 
which gives full details of all 
London’s Entertainments 
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Scars, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. — ‘‘Mowbray,”’ 146 Bishopsgate, 
E.C.2. BIS. 2545. BAR. 7665. 
OR SALE—Quantity Play Pictorials, Theatre Worlds, 
Books, Plays, etc. Theatre Programmes 1895-1935, 
London, Provincial, Continental, many extinct. View 
London by appointment, evenings.—Box 565. 
OR SALE—Theatre World October 1933 to May 
1939. January 1942 to date. Perfect. What offers? 
——— 133 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. Canonbury 
OR SALE—Theatre World 1942-1953. Play Pictorial 
383-401. The Play 129-140.—Pelmear, ‘*Maritz- 
burg,’’ Bath Road, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 
OR SALE—Theatre World March 1943 to July 1951, 
Except August 1946. Good condition. Offers to— 
Reeves, 31 Grove Park Road, London, S.E.9 
OR SALE—Theatre World from January 1952 to 
June 1956 inclusive. Also Theatre World Annual 
No. 1. All in good condition. What offers?—Box 564. 
‘OR SALE—Theatre World January 1947 to October 
1953. Volumes XLIII-XLIX. Five volumes bound. 
Excellent condition. Offers to—Rickard, 66 Madrid 
Road, London, S.W.13. 


London, 


Juliet which will be given at the South 
Parade Pier Theatre from 2nd to Sth 


October. ‘“ * 


The Progress Theatre, Reading, opens its 
1957/58 Season on 11th October with Irwin 
Shaw's The Gentle People. Performances 
will be given every night until the 17th. 

7 * * 


An open-stage production, designed by 
Norman Branson and produced by Alfred 
Emmet, of Shakespeare’s Henry V will be 
given by the Questors Theatre from 19th 
October. 

* * 

The Talisman Theatre Players, Kenil- 
worth, recently opened their new season with 
The Gentle People by Irwin Shaw and will 
follow this with Time Remembered by Jean 
Anouilh. The opening performance of the 
latter is to be on 28th October. and the play 
will run for one week. 


Torquay Open Air Theatre 


HE seventh season of the Torquay Open 

Air Theatre closed 17th August. Nearly 
half the performances had to be given inside 
the famous “Spanish Barn” owing to wet 
weather. It is this barn which gives the 
theatre its attractive character, all plays 
being presented either against it or within 
it. 

This year the amateurs who came to 
Torquay at their own expense and devoted 
their evenings to acting at the Theatre 
comprised “The Society of Four” with 
“The Man with a Load of Mischief,” an 
American College Group in a new play 
called “ The Other Side of the Fence,” The 
Questors with “ Pygmalion,” and The Stock- 
port Garrick Society with “Sabrina Fair” 
Local players drawn from different societies 
in the Torbay area formed an ad hoc cast 
for “To Live in Peace.” The result was 
colourful but inevitably a little lacking in 
cohesion. There were some very good 
individual performances, on somewhat 
musical comedy lines, notably by Leslie 
Graham as the old priest and by Yvonne 
Wheaton as the young girl. 

“Sabrina Fair,” the final production, also 
had some good individual performances. 
Stanley Bowden as the elder Linus Larrabee 
was outstanding. Alice Sim was a very pretty 
Sabrina but she gave a rather mechanical 
performance, bright but with little vocal 
variety. 

Miss Whitehead, the theatre’s honorary 
secretary, is already considering offers from 
societies in London, the Midlands and the 
North, to play next season. H.G.M. 








AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 


Societies. 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 











Webher - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal: 


THEATRE ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


@M Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
Stage hit... 
PLU news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2-17.6. 1 yt... £5.9.6..2 yra. 
£7.18.0. 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 
London W C2 
ERIE EIS SOR 
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GHOSTS AND OLD GOLD 
5m. 3f. 6s. Reid Kennedy 
LIFE WITH THE GIRLS 
3m. 11 f. 6s. John Wooldridge 
SPRINGTIME 
6m. 5f. 6s. Basil Thomas 
TALL STORY 
5m. 5f. 6s. S. and T. Holme 
Montague House, Russell Square 
London, WC] 














FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 





FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of acenaenenat 


Tem. Aad 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 13 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 














IF you want to meet The Boy Friend 
Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
Fourth, you can’t be late again 
because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 

Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
cloying paint off in a moment. It 
liquefies the paint and leaves the 
skin clean and soft for everyday 
make-up. 

In 411 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, | Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., Londorm, EC4 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack ee (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
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WORRIED ABOUT HIS FUTURE? 


The younger critics of today say of Noél Coward what critics have always said. They worry, 
as they have worried for the last thirty years or more, about his future. “A curious fact 
emerges. A playwright who from his earliest days has been assured that his vogue cannot 
possibly last—after 35 years finds himself with his vogue not only undiminished but surely 
more firmly established than ever.” This is from Terence Rattigan’s challenging apprecia- 
tion in Mander & Mitchenson’s brilliant Theatrical Companion to Coward, a wonderful 
pictorial record of Coward’s plays, operettas, revues, films, etc.. with synopses, casts and 
early press notices. Published this month by Rockliff at 63s. 
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